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ae of the Gdleck. 


Tue Budget has passed the House of Commons. On 
Thursday night Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s motion for 
its rejection on the third reading was defeated by 379 


votes to 149, a majority of 230. The Irish Nationalists | 


abstained on the ground that while strongly sympa- 


thising with its democratic taxes, the whiskey duties | 


were unfair to Ireland. Only two Liberals—Mr. 
Bertram and Mr. Whitbread—neither of whom will 


stand again—voted against the Budget, while three others | 
abstained. The most brilliant of the concluding speeches | 
The 


were those of the Premier and the Chancellor. 
latter quoted, with immense effect, 
Guide” for Tory candidates at the 


a “ Campaign 
last election, 


issued in 1904, arguing the whole case in favor of the | 


taxation of site values, and warning Conservatives 
not to treat such a demand as “robbery.’’ The Prime 
Minister, in a speech of singular power and breadth of 
statement, made a marked reference to the threatened 
action of the Lords. He declared the House of Com- 
mons to be the only body which has “ any constitutional 
competence to deal with or regulate our national 
finances,’’ and concluded that on the question of the 
“maintenance or the surrender of the ancient constitu- 
tional supremacy of this House in matters of national 
finance ’’’ every man on the Liberal side was ready to 
join issue. Mr. Balfour’s note of criticism was piano. 
He virtually adopted the Budget provisions for income 
tax, death duties, and super-tax, and only rejected the 
idea of discriminating between different sorts of wealth, 
and of inquiry into their origin, as “ Socialistic,’’ and 
likely to interfere with the general “security of 
property.’’ The speech contained no hint to the Lords 


PAGE | 








in favor of rejection. The chief Liberal Whip has de- 
clared that if the Lords throw out the Budget there 
will be an election in January. 


* * * 


THE rejection of the measure on the third reading was 
moved by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in a speech which, 
though of much ability, disclosed no case for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, unless it were the old charge that the 
land taxes produced little or no immediate revenue. Mr. 
Chamberlain practically followed Mr. Balfour’s plan of 
barring the taxes on land and liquor, and setting up 
taxes on imports as their alternative. This device he 
crystallised in an unlucky phrase, “ Let the rich pay 
according to their wealth, let the poor pay according to 
their necessities.” We should not swaddle ourselves in 
the theories of a bygone age—what is Protection but a 
hoary theory !—but spread our net wider and bring in 
the vast mass of foreign importations. 


* * * 


To this Mr. Harold Cox made a powerful retort. 
He declared that, with the exception of the land taxes, 
he blessed the Budget, insisted that Tariff Reform was 
not an alternative to Socialism, but a form of it, and 
added that the Tories were debarred from raising the 
Socialistic cry by the fact that they had praised the 
Development Bill, supported old age pensions, and de- 
clared that their nostrum was the cure for unemploy- 
ment. On the point whether the foreigner paid taxes 
on imports, he made the following conclusive reply :— 


“ Did they really mean what they said when they told 
ignorant people that the foreigners were going to pay 
the taxes? If they meant that, why did they not make 
the taxes higher? Why were they not proposing to tax 
raw materials? Was there any alchemy by which they 
could discriminate and say the foreigner would not pay a 
tax on something they called raw material and would pay 
a tax on something they called a manufactured article? 
Had hon. members opposite ever thought how the 
foreigner was going to pay these taxes of ours? He 
was quite sure they had got beyond that very crude 
phase of political economy which assumed that inter- 
national commerce was settled by cash. All of them 
knew that international commerce was an exchange of 
goods against goods. Therefore, if the foreigner was 
going to pay our taxes he could only pay them by send- 
ing us more goods, or, what amounted to the same thing, 
by taking fewer of our goods in exchange for his goods. 
How was that going to increase employment?” 


* + * 


Tue second disappointment of the Opposition was 
the speech by Mr. Philip Snowden, who, like Mr. Cox, 
was eagerly expected to pronounce the Budget a piece of 
unmitigated Socialism. This Mr. Snowden declined to 
do. He declared that factory legislation and other 
machinery for the restriction of profit in which the Tories 
had taken part were no more and no less Socialistic than 
parts of the Budget, which, on the whole, he pronounced 
not revolutionary but a “ preventive of revolution.’’ He 
announced the Labor Party’s endorsement of it 
as a fair instrument of social amelioration, and asked Mr. 
Balfour and his friends not to insult the workman’s in- 
telligence by setting up Protection as a cure for 
unemployment. 
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Tue feature of the second day’s debate, after Mr. 
Ure’s exposure of his ungenerous opponent, was the 
brilliant analysis by Mr. McKenna of Mr. Balfour’s 
economics. Challenged to say whether he thought that 
the foreigner paid import duties, Mr. Balfour replied that 
he would pay “‘ some share,’’ and that Professor Marshall 
admitted this. Professor Marshall’s endorsement of this 
notion is, of course, of the most restricted character. But 
while Mr. Balfour knows the foreigner’s share of such a 
tax is infinitesimally small, he is constructing a fancy 
Budget on the theory that it would be very large. As Mr. 
McKenna put it, the Protectionist Budget is to contain 
two columns, one showing so many millions from 
Britishers and the other so many millions from the 
foreigner. 

* * * 

THE personal controversy between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Ure has ended in grave discredit to the Unionist 
leader. On Wednesday night, Mr. Ure, in a speech of re- 
markable eloquence, which swept his party and almost 
the entire House away with him, showed, first, that he 
had accused the Protectionist leaders not of a wilful in- 
tention to repudiate their promises to maintain Old Age 
Pensions, but of want of ability to square their promises 
with their programme, and, secondly, that the offence of 
raising the “fears and terrors’’ of the pensioners had 
been actually committed by Mr. Balfour, who, in a tele- 
gram to the Shropshire electors last year, said that 
“though the Radicals have promised Old Age Pensions, 
only the Unionist Party could providefor their payment.”’ 


Mr. Balfour’s answer to a complete exposure was to re- | 


frain from an apology and at the same time to substitute 
for the charge of deliberate lying that of unfair political 
criticism. 

* * ” 

Tuis he founded on a speech of Mr. Ure’s at New- 
bury, declaring that the Unionists had promised Old Age 
Pensions but never meant to fulfil their promises. But he 
did not quote the following words, in which Mr. Ure went 
on to say: “I do not doubt the honesty of his (Mr. 
Balfour’s) intention, but his good intentions will not 
secure the interest for life of the aged poor.’’ Mr. 


Balfour’s nearest approach to an apology was to say that | 


” 


he had “no personal feeling’’ against the man whom 
he had accused of a “ frigid and calculated lie.’’ Mr. 
Asquith, always a loyal colleague, retorted that Mr. 
Balfour’s language was an “ outrage on our political life,’’ 
that Mr. Ure’s vindication was complete, and that the 
House had expected a withdrawal. 

* * * 

THE intervention in Greek politics of the Military 
League formed in imitation of the Young Turks cul- 
minated last Friday in a burlesque naval mutiny. Com- 
mander Typaldos of the torpedo flotilla had taken a lead- 
ing part in the pronunciamento which resulted in the 
expulsion of the royal princes from the Greek army. 
Not content with this success, he last week demanded the 
wholesale retirement of all the senior captains of the 
fleet, his own nomination as Minister of Marine, and 
the re-instatement of a certain Lieutenant Kokorris, who 
had been expelled from the Navy for insubordination 
during the Graeco-Turkish war. The Military League 
refused to follow him in these extravagant demands, de- 
nounced him as a madman, and graciously offered to re- 
press his mutiny. He was, however, allowed to leave 
Athens unmolested and to reach the Bay of Salamis 
where his squadron lay. He must be a personality of 
some magnetism, for parts of the crews of most of his 
vessels followed him at the start, together with a large 
contingent of junior officers. They contrived to seize 











the naval arsenal, and prepared to attack the battle 
squadron The infantry, however, recovered the arsenal, 
and the three warships, after some desultory firing which 
disabled a destroyer, ended the mutiny in twenty 


minutes. 
- * * 


Most of the rebellious officers have since been 
arrested, but Typaldos and four comrades are still at 
large. The ugliest feature of the incident lies in the 
fact that some politicians in M. Ralli’s group are sus- 
pected of complicity. The ulterior object of the 
mutineers, after satisfying their personal ambition, was 
apparently to attempt some adventure in Macedonia or 
Crete. The condition of the Greek forces is evidently 
one of abject disorganisation, and the aspect of politics 
is not more reassuring. The Budget has yet to be passed, 
and local resistance to the proposed economies will prob- 
ably make it impossible to carry out the demands of 
the League for increased military expenditure. There 
is some talk of the dissolution of the League. A General 
Election is apparently inevitable, since the Ministry has 
no majority, and that may be the signal for fresh trouble 
in Crete, whose inhabitants seem determined to send 
deputies to Athens. Everything, however, is possible, 
including even a military alliance with Turkey. 

* * * 

On Monday Mr. Burns firmly ruled out of the 
Housing Bill practically all the crippling amendments 
inserted in it by the Lords in spite of the protests of the 
Bishops and of the friends of housing reform. All the 
amendments increasing the cost and difficulty of acquir- 
ing land and of dealing with bad landlords, and almost 
destroying the town-planning clauses, were excised. The 
Speaker significantly declared that an amendment which 
merely altered the incidence of local rating was a breach 
of the privilege of the House, which “ claimed by itself 
alone to deal with the incidence of rates.’’ 

* ” 7 

PouiticaL parties in France are already forming 
their ranks for the General Election which is due next 
May. M. Briand’s moderate and tolerant speech at 
Périgueux has brought no appeasement in the perennial 
conflict with the Church, and he himself was obliged to 
explain in a speech devoted to a eulogy of the secular 
schools, that he hoped only for a softening of personal 
rancours amid the inevitable war of principles. The 
Bishops have chosen the school as their battleground. 
They have placed a number of the Republic’s text-books 
on the index, and are endeavoring by pressure on teachers 
and parents to secure their withdrawal or disuse. The 
consequence has been a slight revolt among the Radicals 
against M. Briand’s moderation, which used to excite 
remark even during his Socialist days, and an immediate 
stiffening of the Government’s attitude. Unluckily, 
as the “Temps” points out, some of these text 
books are far from being neutral on points which touch 
religion ; Republicanism is more than a system of govern- 
ment, it is a militant creed. Equally significant was 
the debate on proportional representation in the Cham- 
ber. M. Briand declined to press this reform (to which 
he is committed in principle) before the General Election, 
and frankly based his refusal on the ground that the 
“ Republican ’’ majority would suffer under this system 


of voting in a struggle with the more solid Left and 
Right. 
* . * 


THE municipal elections in the country do not 
accurately reflect the movements of party politics, but on 
the whole they exhibit no change in the relation of the 
two main parties, though the Liberals have distinctly 
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gained ground in Lancashire. The Socialist and Labor 
sections appear to have gone back. In London the 
so-called “ Moderates ’’ or “ reformers,’ who represent 
the narrowest kind of anti-rate propaganda, have been 
slightly weakened. The Progressives now hold five 
boroughs instead of two, and have gained strength in 
others. On the other hand, the Moderates have won a 
dramatic victory in Battersea, where the Progressive 
ranks were divided, and where Mr. Burns, if he would 
retain his position in politics, must re-ally himself with 
democratic forces. 
” * * 

A more than usually interesting struggle for the 
Mayoralty of New York has ended in a result which is, 
on the whole, a victory for the opponents of Tam- 
many. Tammany clearly feared defeat, for it had chosen 
as its champion Judge Gaynor, a capable and indepen- 
dent personality with a clean record. He has been 
elected by 250,000 votes against 177,000 cast for the 
Republican, and 153,000 for Mr. Hearst, whose rela- 
tively large poll, achieved in defiance of both the tradi- 
tional parties, suggests that he is still a personality to 
be reckoned with. For the minor offices Mr. Hearst’s 
followers coalesced with the Republicans and carried the 
anti-Tammany “ ticket.’’ The Mayor has indeed large 
powers of patronage, but if his independence be real, 
his election in face of the success of Tammany’s other 
opponents will bring little benefit from the material 
standpoint to those who reckoned on the usual rewards 
of spoliation. Elsewhere the parties which affect the 
cause of reform have done badly, notably in Philadelphia 
and in San Francisco, where the “ grafters’’ of the 
Schmitz-Rueff school have scored a complete victory. 


* * * 


THe Prime Minister and Mr. McKenna have 
published their replies to the letters of Lord Charles 
Beresford, charging the Admiralty with favoritism and 
with intimidation of his friends, which he published 
without waiting for these crushing rejoinders. Their 
effect is an absolute denial of all Lord Charles Beresford’s 
suggestions, coupled with proof that Lord Charles’s specific 
suggestion that six naval officers declined service with 
him because they feared ostracism by the Admiralty was 
entirely unfounded, and that the refusals were due to 
these officers’ desire to qualify for a separate command. 


* * * 


TuE Russian Government is still apparently sensitive 
on certain points to the pressure of European public 
opinion. The idea of separating the large province of 
Viborg from the Duchy of Finland has been for the 
moment abandoned; it is at all events authoritatively 
denied. The Cossacks recently introduced into Finland 
remain none the less to deal with any discontent that may 
be provoked. There are certainly grounds enough already 
for alarm. A contribution for military purposes has 
been laid upon the Duchy by St. Petersburg, and the 
Finns have properly resented the manner of its imposi- 
tion. No Finnish party will agree to bear the respon- 
sibility for this infraction of their autonomy, and the 
Government is being carried on by a Senate (Cabinet) of 
Russianised Finns, most of them admirals and generals. 
Meanwhile a joint commission on which Russians have a 
majority is drafting a plan for the management of the 
“common affairs’’ of the Duchy and the Empire. It 
is feared that these common affairs will be so defined 
as to make the Duma the real legislative body for Fin- 
land, and to reduce the Diet to the level of a Zemstvo or 
County Council. In one form or another there clearly 


is an intention to return to the Bokrikoff régime. Mean- 














while, in Russia itself there are symptoms that the Octo- 
brists are recovering their courage and becoming a little 
more Liberal—doubtless in response to the successes ob- 
tained by the Cadets in the recent by-elections. The 
reactionary Press, alarmed by this tendency, is once more 
discussing a dissolution of the Duma, which might be 
accompanied by a further narrowing of the franchise. 


* * * 


Tue “ Daily Chronicle ’’ of Monday published a de- 
plorable medley of journalese, which Mr. Stead, its com- 
piler, called an “ interview ’’ with the late Mr. Gladstone 
on the Budget, and which we can only describe as an 
outrage on a great man’s memory. We deal with this 
repellent communication elsewhere, but there are one 
or two questions of fact which require attention. This 
“interview’’ was in the form of question and 
answer, Mr. Stead being the questioner, the supposed 
answerer being the spirit of Gladstone, and the medium 
being a man who affected to hear his voice. In addition, 
a number of questions drawn up by the correspondent of 
the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ were read out “slowly ’’ to Mr. 
Gladstone. According to the report of the “ Chronicle,’’ 
Mr. Stead entered the “sanctum ’’ in which this thing 
took place at eleven o’clock on Saturday, and at twelvo 
o’clock he returned to find the doxology sung and the 
“interview ’’ over. The entire proceedings must have 
occupied less than an hour, yet the report takes up two 
columns of small type in the “ Daily Chronicle,’’ and Mr. 
Stead stated that if fully reported, they would occupy 
three. How is it physically possible for such a dialogue, 
subject as it was to interruptions, to have been 
compressed within this period of time, and to what ex- 
tent was it written up afterwards? We think that the 
Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ should ask to see the 
shorthand notes from which Mr. Stead compiled his 
narrative, and should take an opportunity of cross- 
examining the two mediums. 

* * * 


Mr. W. P. Fritx, who died, aged 92, last 
Tuesday morning, had long retired from active work as 
an artist, but the memory of his achievements has been 
kept green by the famous “ Derby Day’’ at the Tate 
Gallery, and by the many reproductions of that work and 
of the hardly less important “ Railway Station ’’ and 
“Ramsgate Sands.’’ It is, perhaps, a little difficult to 
realise that the deceased painter was one of the first, as 
well as about the last, of the Victorian artists of the first 
half of the last century ; yet the “ Derby Day ’’ was ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1858, and the “ Railway 
Station ’’ four years later, and Mr. Frith’s artistic career 
was on the wane before the ’seventies dawned. He was 
singular among popular artists in cherishing no illusions 
as to the artistic qualities of the work he produced ; he 
made no pretence to the possession of great ideas; and 
he gently acquiesced in the public verdict, when the men 
of the new school arose and drew attention from his work 
to their own. 

* . * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘ Lord Rosebery has 
just visited Fleet Street with the proprietor of the 
‘Sporting Times’ as his guide. The following was the 


‘Sporting Times’s’ bill on the week of its last 
issue :-— 
‘MR. BALFOUR 
‘PITCHFORKS 
‘THE 
‘MAN-URE.’ 


Lord Rosebery might have seen it outside the office of 
the ‘ Sporting Times’ as he walked along.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CRISIS AND HOW TO MERT IT. 
WE hope that the Liberal Party and Press will lose no 
opportunity during the next fortnight of instructing the 
country on the meaning of the contemplated rejection 
of the Budget by the House of Lords. A process of 
education is essential. A ‘ Constitution ”’ 
thing of sounding brass: it is the guarantee of the 
liberties of a great nation. But the people of Great 
Britain have had little or no instruction in constitutional 
practice. Since 1832, or possibly since 1860, there 
has been no fundamental conflict of rights between Lords 
We have taken over the powers, to gain 


is not a mere 


and Commons. 
which our fathers shed their blood, as if they were an in- 
heritance that none questioned and none could take 
away. These assumptions disappear on the day when 
the Lords destroy the Budget. From that moment the 
issues fought out between the Stuart Kings and 
the Parliaments in the seventeenth century re 
emerge as a visible concrete menace to modern demo- 
cracy. The question will not indeed be whether the King 
shall tax the people, or whether they shall tax themselves 
through their representatives. But most emphatically 
it will be whether the Lords or the people shall be 
the taxing authority. If the Commons cease to con- 
trol this Budget, they cease to contro] all Budgets, and 
the object of an annual provision of taxes, care- 
fully maintained in order to secure the taxing power 
in the hands of the representative body, is destroyed. 
Swift and widespread confusion, following upon rejec- 
tion, will attest the fact that the usurpation of the Lords 
Great 
bodies of taxes are collected on the faith of the supreme 


is a blow struck at the centre of the Constitution. 


power of the Commons in finance, attested by re- 
solutions in which the Lords have borne no part. If 
the authority for these imports is nullified, and doubt 
cast upon the whole taxing power of the Commons, it 
may be necessary to find a sum of about fifty millions. 
The party which has made a deliberate assault on the 
trade and employment of its own countrymen, in order 
to compass a political end, will cheerfully see this sum 
withdrawn from British industry, and the neces- 
sary loan paid for at the rate of even four per 
cent. With still greater alacrity will they witness 
the House of Lords called 
to its own lawlessness. Nothing could be easier than for 
the Government to obtain from the Lords a Bill of 
Indemnity for any proceedings necessary to maintain the 
income-tax and the spirit and tea duties, and generally 
to restore the interrupted flow of supplies into the 
British Treasury. But such an application would fasten 
the financial control of the House of Lords on the British 
people, and from henceforth no Liberal Budget would 
be secure from their interference. It is safe to say that 
the Prime Minister would no more dream of such a 
surrender than of petitioning the House of Lords to let 
the Budget through. 

We take it, therefore, that if the Lords break the 
Constitution, they will be ruled out of this controversy 
from the first, and that no appeal, no recourse, will be 
made to them. Nor, on the constitutional point, can there 
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be an instant reference to the people. The House of 
Commons must defend itself, as thé Stuart Parliaments 
defended themselves, by a long series of remonstrances 
and enactments, from the encroachments of the Stuarts. 
The Lords will have deposed the Commons from the 
supreme financial control, just as Charles I. deposed them 
by the collection of ship-money. They will have violated 
the Constitution just as much by rejecting the Budget as 
by amending it, and not the slightest recognition can be 
made of a deed which in essence, if not in form, is hors de 
lot. Let us put the case a little more closely. The 
Lords, in throwing out the financial provision for the 
year, will bring about in the sphere of finance a state of 
confusion similar to that which rebellion produces in the 
entire realm of orderly, normal administration. When 
law and order are suspended by an act of rebellion, the 
Executive acts on its own responsibility, in order to pro- 
duce something like the usual rule of authority. It 
instructs its agents to act, and when the crisis is over, its 
action, if it has been bond fide, is covered by a Bill of 
Indemnity. If we apply this parallel to the financial 
situation, we shall see how powerful is the position of the 
Commons. It seems likely that their financial resolu- 
tions hold good at least to the end of the Session, whether 
the Lords pass the Finance Bill or not. As far as we know, 
there exists no record of an appeal against taxes on the 
ground that they have not been covered by an Act of Par- 
liament—.e., that the Crown and the Lords have not 
joined the Commons in a formal act of authorisation. 
How far the assent of the Lords to a financial measure 
is necessary at all, and whether their formal yoke could 
not be slipped with ease off the necks of the British people, 
is a matter on which much may be said before this con- 
troversy closes. Some of the medieval precedents are 
rather startling, and even Hallam, no friend of demo- 
cracy, thinks it necessary to record the fact that “it is 
even said by the Court of King’s Bench in the year-book 
of Edward IV., that a grant of money by the Commons 
would be binding without assent of the Lords.”’ 

But supposing after that period, and during the 
General Election, there is a clear danger that the collec- 
tion of taxes will cease? To that near approach to sheer 
anarchy will the conduct of the Lords have brought 
this great commercial community. What is to be done? 
It seems to us that the House of Commons, following 
the precedent of the Long Parliament, is bound by some 
solemn Remonstrance to assert in full its supreme rights 
in the realm of finance, and its determination to uphold 
them. But its task must be to make 
provision for the collection of taxes during the 
that this 
majority would scout the notion of a humble recourse to 


immediate 


interregnum. We are convinced great 
the Peers. Can it not avoid so humiliating and 
perilous an innovation by a fresh recourse to the power- 
ful machinery of Resolutions? It can, we suggest, em- 
power the Executive to continue the collection of all the 
taxes provided for until a new Parliament can be 
summoned. Then, it is clear that an Act of In- 
demnity can be passed, and the formal machinery 
of the Budget set up afresh. 
say that this is Revolution. 


it is counter-Revolution, 


Let not any man 
The reply is that 


and we cannot, for the 
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see that a substantial alternative exists. 
This, or something like it, is the only answer that this 
House of Commons will consent to make to the deliberate 
outrage that will have been committed upon it, and upon 
the form, the spirit, and the age-long understandings 
of the British Constitution. No Government can stand 
by and see its revenues ruined. And no House of Com- 
mons is going to see the foundations of its power 
destroyed. 

It is clear, indeed, that the argument must proceed 
a full step further. We are not going to the people on 
the Budget alone. If the Lords reject the Budget, 
there will be no rest in this country until the question 
of the veto is settled. And it is clear that the situation 
brings into immediate view the necessity of a larger 
measure of security for democracy than the late Prime 
Minister endeavored to obtain under his anti-veto reso- 
lution. Its terms would be obviously inadequate to 
the new claims of the Lords in regard to finance. 
And, as we hope to show in more detail on a future 
occasion, it will not, we think, be possible to ask a 
reforming House of Commons to restrict its activities, 
as the Campbell-Bannerman scheme would restrict them, 
to the first two years of its life. Democracy will 
demand fair play for its measures; not a half-life for 
Radicalism and a free course for Toryism. The struggle 
we are approaching will test where the ultimate forces 
in our community reside; and if we win, as win we 
shall, we shall insist that the years of our humiliation 
must be over. 


present q 





THE BUDGET COMPLETE. 

Tue long struggle in the House of Commons is concluded. 
The Budget has assumed its final form, and passed 
through the House of Commons. The tactics of 
Mr. Lloyd George in opening his mind freely. to 
criticism, in going all possible lengths to mitigate 
opposition and meet every possible hard case, have 
imposed on him personally, and on his colleagues with 
him, immense labor and many difficulties. They have 
exposed his measure to many dangers, and at one or two 
points perhaps they have weakened its effect in a way 
that he and his supporters regret. But in the main they 
have been justified by triumphant success. The threats 
of Liberal secession have vanished into smoke, and the 
“cave”’ has crumbled into dust. Even Mr. Harold 
Cox has supported the third reading, and the abstentions 
from the immense Liberal majority are not worth count- 
ing. Politically, the immediate effect has been to revive 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party and the general con- 
fidence in Free Trade finance. It has shown to the world 
that Liberalism is a living creed, that it has a message 
of hope for the sufferers from industrial competition, 
that it knows how to grapple with the forces which year 
by year have been strengthening their throttling hold 
upon the life of the nation. It is not, as its critics tell us, 
a revolution, but it makes possible the beginning of a 
revolution, which it will take two generations to effect, 
the revolution which is to reserve the use and enjoyment 
of Britain to the British. 

The changes of form which it has undergone are 
perhaps some excuse for the critics who still misstate its 








provisions and caricature its purposes and scope. How 
far sheer mistakes still go may be seen in such an ariicle 
as that of Lord Avebury in the “ Nineteenth Century 
and After,’’ and how easy it is to caricature and distort 
may be judged by comparing Lord Avebury’s article with 
that of Mr. Mallock which immediately follows it. While 
Lord Avebury is crying revolution on the text of the 
Land Taxes, Mr. Mallock is demonstrating that the said 
Land Taxes will bring in a sum “ which is not seldom ex- 
ceeded by the State or by private collectors in the pur- 
If the total increment were 
so small an affair as Mr. Mallock imagines we may be 


chase of a single picture.’’ 


sure that we should have heard less outcry upon the tax. 
But, to be sure, we must allow something for the be- 
wildered state into which the man of property falls 
when he sees the taxgatherer approaching. It is only 
this state of mind which explains Lord Avebury’s quite 
inaccurate description of the Budget proposals. In face 
of the plainest provisions to the contrary, he will have 
it that agricultural values are to be taxed. He states 
nakedly that the “ undeveloped land duty ’’ falls on all 
land of more than £50 annual value, and that the exemp- 
If he had read 


his own proof carefully before printing he would have 


tion only applies to the increment tax. 


seen the admission that in assessing the value of unde- 
veloped land all purely agricultural value is to be de- 
ducted, and this applies whether the total value exceeds 
£50 or not. 
expense of valuation will be such a burden as in some 


He complains again that the necessary 


cases to leave little to the existing owner, while he should 
know that the expense of valuation has been taken over 
by the Government. He sheds tears over a company 
whose land has deteriorated in the twelve years since they 
purchased it, on the ground that if they now begin to 
make a profit it will be taxed as unearned increment— 
wholly losing sight of the provision which enables them 
to take the highest price of the last twenty years as the 
“original value’’ from which increments are to be reckoned. 

Of such are the defenders of privilege. Let us turn 
from them to measure in a few words the achievement 
and the promise of the Finance Bill. Its first and 
clearest work is to vindicate Free Trade finance 
as a possible basis of Social Reform. It shows that the 
increased expenditure that has been and will be 
necessitated by the rising standard of collective respon- 
sibility—the crusade against poverty, the extension of 
education, the improvement of city life, the development 
of national resources—can go forward without imposing 
taxes on the necessaries of life, which would take from the 
poor with one hand what is given them with the other. It 
has thus saved the Free Trader from his non posswmus 
attitude and shorn Tariff Reform of half its glamor. 
Beyond this it has laid down a new principle of finance 
in three distinct applications. It has marked out the 
surplus of wealth as the source of National Revenue. The 
principle is applied first and most simply in the super 
tax, the justification of which is that the great incomes 
from five thousand a year upwards are serving no fune- 
tion in the economic order which is in the least degree 
proportioned to their magnitude. To hear men ramble 
on about taxes on industry and discouragement of legi- 
timate thrift when it is a question of sixpence in the 
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pound on the revenues of a millionaire, is to learn a 
lesson in the way in which terms can be misapplied. 
Industry is not encouraged by the accumulation of enor- 
mous wealth in a few hands. It is depressed and dis- 
couraged by it, and the whole standard of life is vitiated 
by luxury, ostentation, frivolity, extravagance, and the 
overweening insolence of enormous power. But the super- 
tax rightly applies only to the greatest wealth. 

The second application of the doctrine is to the case 
of State-created monopoly value, and we know that, after 
all the sound and fury which the land taxes have caused, 
it is the silent but more determined hostility of the 
Brewers which is to fix the resolve of the House of Lords. 
The Liquor interest has grown rich on the degradation of 
the millions, and on the monopolies which the State has 
created, not by its own industry, sagacity, energy alone, 
not by the exercise of those qualities on which industrial 
progress depends, and which no wise financier will stifle, 
but by the enjoyment of the special grace afforded by 
The 
brewers have defeated the attempt to save their best 


legislation, the reform of which is long overdue. 


customers from them. They will have to yield at least a 
moiety of the profits which they derive from their position 
of vantage. 

The third application is to the partial monopoly of 
land, and here the principles established are of more 
importance than the immediate results that will flow 
from them. They are, first and in practical result 
greatest, that the landlords’ game of double valuation 
will have to be abandoned. Hitherto there has been one 
value for taxation, and quite another when land was re- 
quired for any public purpose. By these means land- 
lordism has been enabled to throttle public enterprise 
while contributing insufficiently to public needs. In 
future, the public body requiring land for building, re- 
creation, small holdings, or other purposes of public 
utility will buy at the price at which the land is rated 
and taxed. No more great owners will be enabled to sell 
to public bodies for hundreds or thousands land rated at 
tens of pounds. One of the keys of the economic empire 
is withdrawn from private hands and placed in public 
keeping. Next, the artificial withholding of land is done 
with. The profit is gone as soon as the market value is 
the basis of taxation. 
owner desires greater profit he is free to seek it, but 
meanwhile he pays for the privilege. 


From that time onwards, if the 


Lastly, in prin- 
ciple, it has been laid down that the proper type of un- 
earned wealth, the yearly accruing increment in value 
of sites which owe all to the industry of the public and 
the order and government maintained at the ratepayers’ 
The 
principle has been largely qualified in its application by 
exemptions and concessions. But it is there, and in 
potency of development it perhaps stands above all the 
rest. Such is the Finance Bill, such are its principles 


expense, should pay its quota to the public purse. 


and the hopes of a new movement of social regeneration 


which it holds out. There is “ one fight more, the best 
and the last,’’ before the Government and the party, 
but if they will fight it through, “the barriers will 
fall,” not to the Finance Bill alone, but to the whole 
moving array of democratic legislation, 





“ MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY.” 


WuEN the Free Trade politician roundly asserts that the 
consumer pays the import duties, he is sometimes con- 
fronted with statements from economic text-books which 
suggest that under certain circumstances the foreigner 
can be made to pay. The discovery of such a passage 
in Adam Smith or J. 8. Mill is treated as a triumphant 
vindication of the protective policy. Of course it is no 
such thing, but merely an instance of the formal in- 
consistency found everywhere between the precise treat- 
ment of the theorist and the looser though substantially 
correct treatment of the practitioner. Your economic 
theorist likes to play with the nicer intricacies of such 
a matter as the incidence of taxation. Not content with 
presenting the contour of the coast with its larger gulfs 
and promontories, it delights him to explore each creek 
and headland, and to open up quite unsuspected points 
of view. He will show you how a certain river flows for 
quite a distance inland from the sea, and how some 
elevated tableland is richer and more fertile than the 
neighboring valley. It is the nature of the creature to 
qualify his general truths by over-emphasis upon excep- 
tions; for anyone can see the former for himself, but it 
takes a specialist to find the latter. So the pride of 
intellectual property disposes the economist to dwell 
over-much on the rare instances in which the foreigners 
may pay the tax. 

Wherever the imported article is a monopoly, or 
is produced abroad under such conditions of restricted 
competition as to enable the exporter to “ command his 
own price,’’ the import duty, or a part of it, may fall 
on him. For in such a case it may be assumed that 
the price he has been charging is higher than is necessary 
to induce him to supply the article, being fixed by him 
at the highest figure he can safely ask without losing or 
damaging his market. If an import duty is put upon 
this monopoly of scarcity price, it will not usually pay 
him to raise his price so as to throw the tax on to the 
consumer, for, if he could have safely asked the higher 
price before, he would have done so. A direct tax 
imposed upon a monopoly price will lie there, and will 
be borne by the owner of the commodity in question. 
Nor need an article be an absolute monopoly to bear, 
in part at least, such an import duty; it suffices that 
the article is produced under such conditions as enable 
the exporter to earn a higher profit than he would con- 
sent to do the trade for. It is thus arguable that an 
import duty of a penny a gallon upon imported petroleum 
oil would be borne by Mr. Rockefeller and his Standard 
Oil Company, while an ad valorem duty upon diamonds 
would (except for facility of smuggling), be paid in large 
part by de Beers. 

Extending this reasoning, one may admit that wher- 
ever the whole or a large part of a foreign trade with 
this country is earning for the foreigners who conduct it 
a rate of profit above the market or competitive rate in 
their country, that import trade would bear a portion 
of any import duty imposed by this country. Even 
where there existed apparently free competition among 
foreign producers which kept profits low, if most of the 
produce was raised under conditions which afforded 
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“rent ’’ to the foreign landowners, some payment of the 
import duty might lie on this if the foreign Government 
neglected its fiscal opportunities. That is to say, some 
of the foreign wheat or other produce would come in just 
the same if it procured a smaller net price than before. 
In the case of England, Mr. Russell Rea, in a keen con- 
troversy conducted some time since in the “Westminster 
Gazette,’’ showed that the actual fraction of a duty upon 
foreign wheat borne by the foreigner must be extremely 
small, and that “ practically ’’ the whole of the tax 
would be paid by the English consumer. The general 
theory is this: that foreign goods produced under 
ordinary competitive conditions could not and would not 
bear any portion of an import duty. This would cover 
virtually the whole of the manufactured goods and the 
food supplies which the Tariff Reformers intend to tax 
if they can get the chance. 

Fortunately, however, the plain citizen is not re- 
quired to focus his intelligence upon the delicate work of 
tracing the detailed incidence and shifting of import 
duties. Commercial experience does this for him, and 
registers clear and simple results. You ask whether an 
English tariff can make the German manufacturer pay 
the duty. The question may be answered by ascertain- 
ing whether a German tariff makes the English manu- 
facturer pay the duty. Here is the experience of a 
“ THE 
DUTY IS ALWAYS PAID BY THE FOREIGN PURCHASER— 
We always get as good prices for goods for export as for 
those sold at home.’’ Another house dealing in machinery 
testifies to the same effect. ‘‘ We deliver machinery for 
abroad at the English port, charging the customers with 
cost of packing and railway rates. 


large English house engaged in foreign trade. 


Beyond this we do 
not go, as all shipping, insurance, and duties are paid 
by our customers, and we.do not in any way mix ourselves 
up in these extraneous costs.’’ A house exporting 
machinery abroad says, “ We charge the same price to 
an American buyer, who, in addition, has a high duty to 
pay, as we do to a Dutch buyer, who has none.’’ Finally, 
we may quote a large export house, which sums up its 
own business experience as follows: “The question of 
the duties of the various foreign markets does not affect 
our profit at all, but simply makes our goods so much 
dearer to the actual consumer.’’ 

These passages are taken from a long array of 
testimony gathered at first hand by Mr. Jackson, of 
Northampton, who used them with crushing effect in de- 
bating the issue of “‘ making the foreigner pay.’’ If any 
doubt remained as to the payment of import duties by 
the consumer, it would be removed by the explicit 
admission of the German Government in a memorandum 
(1902) upon the price of wheat, as affected by protective 
duties. The German Government makes no pretence 
that the foreigner pays, frankly stating that “ Inland 
prices are raised, so far as a consideration of the last ten 
years will allow us to judge, in proportion to the duties,”’ 
a statement corroborated by the fact that when a German 
merchant re-exports wheat on which an import duty has 
been paid, his Government refunds the whole of that 
duty. It would hardly do this if the foreigner paid any 
part of the duty. 


Such testimony, not constructed for Free Trade pur- 
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poses, but furnished by English business firms, and by 
experience of Continental and American protection, must 
be considered absolutely conclusive by any open-minded 
person. If the qualifications suggested by economic 
science have any practical validity, it must be so small 
as to be negligible in the world of business experience. 
Whether the import duties are placed upon goods, raw 
materials, or manufactured goods, it remains true that 
the consumer pays. One final consideration we would, 
however, present to our Protectionists. | Suppose the 
foreigner did pay, what form would his payment take! 
He would not pay in foreign gold, for few foreign coun- 
tries produce gold, we do not want foreign gold, and in 
point of fact foreign exchange is not transacted in that 
form. If the foreigner did directly pay, his payment 
would take shape in foreign goods, the very things our 
Protectionists say they want to keep out. If the 
foreigner did not pay the duty by actually sending us 
more foreign goods than before, he must pay it by re- 
ceiving from us less British export goods than before. 
Thus the Tariff would inflict a direct blow upon our 
export industries. In such a tangle of absurdities does 
the illogic of Protection leave its votaries. 





THE CHANGE IN THE CONGO. 


For the first time since the agitation against King 
Leopold’s misrule in the Congo began, it is possible to 
register the promise of reform with a certain tempered 
That has happened for which Sir Edward 
Grey bade us wait. M. Renkin, the new Minister, has 
returned from his visit to his Colony, and he has laid 
before the Belgian Chamber a scheme of changes which 
impresses even so competent and unsparing a critic as M. 
Vandervelde as hopeful. 


satisfaction. 


M. Renkin’s speech as a whole 
does not impress us favorably. It began with a defence 
of the past, and it went on to defend in theory the 
most monstrous of all King Leopold’s claims—the asser- 
tion on behalf of the Imperial State of a property in 
all the produce of Congo forests. This preface none the 
less led up to a sweeping project of reform, and to an 
abandonment in practice of the pretension which he up- 
holds at law. Throughout that portion of the Congo 
directly under the control of the State, including the old 
Crown Domain, the natives are to be “ granted’’ the 
right to take the produce of the soil. The concession, it 
is true, will be gradual and dilatory, and will not be com- 
pleted over the whole of this territory before the mid- 
summer of 1912. Of the fate reserved for the still more 
unfortunate natives who inhabit the vast areas conceded 
to companies we know nothing as yet. Experience, more- 
over, has taught us that general principles enunciated in 
Brussels must be tested by their application on the spot. 
But it would be churlish and uncandid to refuse to recog- 
nise, as M. Vandervelde does, the face value of this 
promise. It is the central reform which the friends of 
the natives have demanded through all the years of this 
unflagging agitation. It will destroy, where it is honestly 
executed, the whole basis of King Leopold’s system of 
slavery. In the past the native was a rubber-collecting 
machine, compelled to pass one-third or even two-thirds 
of every year in gathering for his white exploiters the 
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produce of the forests which he regarded so lately as his 
own. He could not trade, for he had nothing to sell. 
He worked under an unflinching brutality, which the worst 
plantation-slavery hardly equalled. His white masters 
were themselves mere collectors, and the time which re- 
mained to him after their greed for rubber was satisfied 
was spent in growing food for their native soldiery. On 
Henceforward the rubber 
will belong to him who collected it. The possibility of 
trade begins. There will be an economic stimulus to 
labor. The lash will tend to become obsolete, and what 
is left of the decimated population will gain an object and 
a hope in life. Taxation at last is to be placed on a 
money basis, and the corvée of food supplies will be 
abolished. To judge of these reforms we need one detail 
further. Comparatively little will have been gained if, 
while the native regains the right to sell the produce of 


paper all this will be changed. 








the soil, the State retains the effective monopoly of pur- | 
chase. The liberty of trade will be a worthless privilege | 


if the State as sole purchaser may fix a conventional 
price. 
We are the more disposed to regard these reforms as 


probably genuine, because we are convinced that they | 


are rather a capitulation to an economic necessity, than 


a spontaneous surrender to justice and reason. Several 


volumes have appeared recently on the question of the | 


Some are by writers who claim no firsthand 
knowledge. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has produced in 
“The Crime of the Congo’’ (Hutchinson & Co.) a 
passionate and capable re-statement of the familiar case 
for reform, which is likely to have a wide circulation and 
It is carefully docu- 


Congo. 


to exert an immediate influence. 
mented, and it represents the facts as they appear to a 
candid and humane mind, which has pieced the evidence 
together from the records of other witnesses, under 
the spur of a just indignation. But when one compares 
it with the first-hand impressions of M. Vandervelde 
after his recent tour in the Congo (“ Les derniers jours 
de |’Etat du Congo ’’), an important difference emerges. 
It is the 


same oppression and the same cruelty which both 


The two pictures do not materially differ. 
describe. But there is more shading and perspective in 
M. Vandervelde’s landscape. He has seen a little good 
in the colossal evil. He has met some honorable officials 
among the mass of the callous, the under-paid, the over- 
worked, the ignorant, the merely rascally. But there 
Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Morel always describe for us a system 
so bad that it ought to be destroyed. M. Vandervelde 


describes a system so bad that it is visibly falling to 


is a subtler difference than this. 


pieces. His deliberate conclusion formed in October 
of last year was that forced labor no longer paid. 
The natives had long since been driven to the utmost 
limit of their strength. 


The worst atrocities could no longer be practised 


Coercion could produce no 
more. 
upon them with impunity. The sympathy of some white 
The forests, 
moreover, had been over-exploited, and no longer yielded 
the old returns. 
realised that the game was up, and were the first to 
A point had been reached even a 


residents had encouraged them to resist. 
The local agents had themselves 


call for free labor. 


year ago at which slave labor even in the Congo had 

















manifestly become dear labor. It is not his own 
humanity, nor yet public opinion, whether in Belgium or 
in Great Britain, which has forced M. Renkin to accept 
reform. The enormous oppression has broken down by 
its own weight. M. Renkin has surrendered to facts. 
We are inclined to suspect that King Leopold must have 
made this discovery even earlier. He must have realised 
that he had sucked his blood-orange dry, before he de- 
cided to fling the skin to Belgium. 

The real problem which confronts the Belgian people 
is at last opening out before them. They were led to 
believe that they were acquiring an investment of in- 
calculable commercial possibilities. The first Budget of 
the new Colony demands an “ extraordinary credit” of 
£1,320,000. And that will be only the first of a long 
It was MM. Vandervelde and Lorand who knew 
Justice costs some- 


‘ 


series. 
the truth before the annexation. 
thing, even when it is obligatory and belated. Nor is 
this the end. If the Colony is to be capably admin- 
istered, it must be prepared to pay for white agents and 
officers of a type much more costly than the ne’er-do- 
weels whom King Leopold exploited only a little less 
unmercifully than the blacks. It remains to be seen 
how a thrifty little nation, almost indifferent to the 
sentimental joys of Imperialism, will face these new 
demands. Above all, we must wait to see whether 
Belgium will be bold enough to dispossess the concession- 
aire companies, or scrupulous enough to buy them out. 
The problem is as anxious and uncertain as ever, despite 
the dawn of a sudden hope. The need for a vigilant 
diplomacy on our side and an ‘active public opinion 
behind it was never clearer. The utmost efforts of such 
writers as Mr. Morel and Sir A. Conan Doyle, the most * 
resonant demands from the leaders of the churches, 
cannot go too far, if Belgium is to be encouraged to 
advance swiftly and with resolution on the path which 
she now has entered. It would be a mistake to ignore 
the new departure, or to deny this evidence of good 
intentions. It would be a still worse mistake to relax 


the pressure of honest and disinterested criticism. 








A DE-BALFOURISED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Fripay Mornine. 
THE somewhat tame ending of the long debate on the 
Budget must be taken in connection with the vehement 
emotions of the preceding night. The House had ex- 
hausted itself over “ the famous case of Mr. Ure,” and 
could only exhibit a pale reflection of its passion over 
that exciting episode. Personalities make up three- 
fifths of the drama of politics, and the spectacle of one 
of its members, a Minister, but a retiring, and, having 
regard to his great abilities, a humble man, on his de- 
fence on a charge of personal dishonor, obscured for a 
moment the national controversy. But only for a 
moment. By the consent of all men Mr. Ure’s vindi- 
cation made one of the most brilliant and moving inci- 
dents in Parliamentary history. No one guessed that 
such forces resided in the rather demure figure of the 
Lord Advocate. His oration—for such it was—was no 
ordinary House of Commons success. It utterly over- 
whelmed his assailant, the most admired figure in the 
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theatre in which Mr. Balfour plays so many parts. Its 
energy of statement and argument, its persuasiveness, 
its power of displaying and arousing emotion, and 
above all, its complete sincerity, won the entire House, 
almost irrespective of party quarrels, and when the 
speech closed, it looked to Mr. Balfour for an apology. 
He failed it. Beneath his mask of intellectual tolera- 
tion, of gracious manners and personal elegance, an 
ungenerous controversialist not infrequently appears. 
Instead of confessing that the charge of calculated lying 
was absurd, and making appropriate amends, Mr. 
Balfour preferred to set up a reduced and shabby 
version of his odious indictment, advanced with such 
ruthless violence. He did so with every appearance of 
physical and moral discomfort. The enraged Minis- 
terialists did not spare him, and his own party were too 
surprised and uneasy to protect him. When the Prime 
Minister followed—with an unsparing and most im- 
pressive castigation—the cup of the offender was full, 
and the chastened meekness of Thursday night’s speech 
reflected the discomfiture of the earlier encounter. 


For Mr. Ure’s speech administered a serious and, at 
this moment, a specially damaging blow to Tariff Re- 
form. It showed how bare was the cupboard which was 
supposed to conceal a mighty hoard of untouched wealth. 
How is Tariff Reform to provide for our sixteen or 
twenty million deficit? Mr. Ure showed that a very few 
millions might conceivably be squeezed out of this “ dry 
cow’’ by—1915. Mr. Balfour himself made no attempt 
to set up a more hopeful theory of the resources of a 
nostrum in which he obviously has no belief. He 
reiterated, in his closing speech, his adherence to most 
of the immediately fruitful taxes imposed by the Budget. 
To them, should he scramble back to office within the 
next year or so, he will clearly look for his main revenue, 
setting up a feeble and dilatory form of inquiry and 
taxation. He knows his difficulties. He knows that 
the foreigner will pay little or nothing. And if he spoke 
his whole mind, I do not believe that it would reveal a 
single objection of weight to the Budget. 

In this state of enfeeblement and doubt, therefore, 
is the great Tory Party and its leader going to their 
débécle. When I last haunted the House of Commons 
I left Mr. Balfour fencing with his own party. On 
Thursday I found him still engaged in that unprofitable 
task. He is being hurried by hotheads, incapable of 
clear thought in politics, to a ruinous conflict, in which 
his curious courage in emergencies may avail him some- 
what, but for which he has no inclination. The Prime 
Minister, in a pungent sentence, said that it was still 
impossible to say whether Tariff Reform commended 
itself to Mr. Balfour’s conscience, and intellect, and 
judgment, and tactics. But it was hardly doubtful, after 
his closing speech, that the liquor-Protectionist plot to 
destroy the Budget by way of the House of Lords com- 
mended itself to none of these rather mixed categories 
in Mr. Balfour’s personality. Direct “ signalling” 
to the Lords, it could not indeed, contain. That would 
have been an insult to the House of Commons, almost 
a breach of its privileges. But Mr. Balfour’s halting 
recital of the demerits of the Budget furnished no 
shadow of a case for rejection. Five-sixths of it he 
adopted. Of the remaining sixth he spoke in terms of 
strictly measured disparagement. It might be a sort 
of a kind of a Socialism. It might, in the great com- 
petitive world-conflict, mysteriously affect our predomi- 
nance by touching the security of property. All this 
without a note, a touch, of conviction. “ Without my 
will, against my will,’’ it seemed to say. 

And with what instruments is the Tory Party going 
in to compass the break-up of the Constitution? As it 
was in 1905, so it is in 1909, only weaker. The Liberal 
Parliamentary forces remain at the height of their 
power. In debate they completely overtop their oppo- 
nents, their chief dominates the House of Commons with 
singular effects of intellectual mastery, and the vivid 





genius of his chief lieutenant has secured them the | 


control of the political situation. Their future is assured 
through the rising power of debaters of the quality of Mr. 
Simon, whose speech easily outshone that of Mr. 
F. E. Smith, the chief Tory recruit of promise. The 
case for Free Trade was put last night by a great Liberal 
capitalist of the type of Sir Charles McLaren with a 
liberality of view and a knowledge of industrial forces 
which made the elementary confusions of amiable Pro- 
tectionists like Mr. Renwick look not a little ridiculous. 
I never remember seeing the party more thoroughly and 
powerfully equipped for a great conflict. The Budget 
has not disunited it. It has enormously increased its 
moral force and its popular anecete- And even the 
very measured critical voice of Liberal Moderates will 
swell the universal chorus of determined wrath and re- 
pudiation which will greet the coming assault on the 
privileges of the House of Commons and the liberties of 
the British people. 
H. W. M. 








A LETTER TO A BUSINESS-MAN ON THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION NOW PENDING, 
FROM THE THREAT OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS TO REJECT THE BUDGET. 


ITT. 


FURTHER GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In a constitution that is historic and unwritten, and 
therefore to some extent fluid and adaptable, changes 
do not necessarily bring that shock to institutions, which 
is produced by derangements of machinery in written 
constitutions. None the less, if changes are to be made 
they should be along established lines, should be exten- 
sions of principles already admitted, projections of lines 
already drawn. The newly usurped power of the House 
of Lords in vetoing ordinary legislation cannot claim this 
defence, it is a reversion to a condition prior to 1832, 
a reaction to the past, not an evolution for the future. 
But, recognising the changes introduced by democratic 
conditions, the advisability of strength in the second 
chamber, and the like, I should not be myself inclined 
seriously to attack this new question of power by the 
Upper Chamber, if that chamber were to recognise that 
there were limits beyond which that power could not 
extend, that there were arcana of the constitution it 
must not approach, precedents it must not tear up, and 
age-long customs it must not violate. 

The great danger in all democracies is a certain 
instability and fickleness ; a crowd is swayed by passions, 
by fevers, which inflame its blood quickly, and drive it 
to hasty acts without reflection. By the system at 
present in vogue, the Lords, by deliberate rejection of 
Bills, can force a dissolution at any time, can play on 
popular fickleness, and exploit the elements of disorder 
at will. This is one of those grievances which is in- 
tolerable but which must be borne. No one ever denied 
the Lords the right to reject ordinary Bills, yet, by an 
unscrupulous use of this right, they can produce a re- 
ferendum at will, and undermine the strength of the 
representative chamber. All that is bad enough, but if 
they are to extend this principle, and submit finance 
to the judgment of the hustings, they undermine not 
only the strength, but the existence of the representa- 
tive chamber, and they destroy the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. As the Lower Chamber is based on finance, is 
born with finance, so must it die with finance. Once 
its financial judgment is overthrown, its findings 
questioned, its accounts revised at the polling-booths, its 
power ceases to exist. Finance is peculiarly the sphere of 
a lower representative assembly, from a question of 
expediency in modern, just as in medieval, England. 
The inherited tradition, the gathered force of the 
prescription which hangs over this custom, ought not 
to be lightly dissipated or trivially cast aside. The whole 
spirit of the constitution must be lost if such a custom 
is to be dissolved on the fiat of an irresponsible assembly. 
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The proposal to reject the Budget, in order to secure 
a mandate from the people, is equally condemned on the 
grounds of history, of precedent, and expediency. The 
first legacy of the Middle Ages was to give us a Lower 
House supreme in finance, the second to give us one 
in large measure independent of the people. That 
independence was not only maintained, but increased, 
between 1688 and 1832, so that the Lower House became 
little less than absolute, almost a tyrant, restrained 
occasionally but freely from above by the Lords, cowed 
spasmodically and fiercely from below by the people, 
usually in the sinister shape of a London mob. This 
state of things came to an end in 1832; from hence- 
forward the influence of the people operated as a 
moderating and restraining force upon the excesses of 
the Lower House, whilst the control of the Upper 
Chamber was practically withdrawn. A new period 
opened in 1884, and since then the Lower House has been 
compelled—at need—to yield its legislation to the dictates 
of the Upper Chamber, or of the people as a whole. But 
though the Lower Chamber has declined in importance, 
since the advent of democracy, it has never abrogated 
the privilege of occasionally asserting its independence 
of the people, or anticipating or contradicting their 
wishes. That attitude is in the highest degree admirable, 
for a representative chamber which has no independence 
has no reason for existence. If it merely exists to 
interpret the popular will, direct and not representative 
democracy ought to be substituted. Now that inde- 
pendence has of late been clipped in all directions, partly 
by the Lords, partly by the people as a whole, till it 
remains in only one direction, in finance. Questions of 
finance seldom have been popular, and never areintelligible 
to vast masses, and the doctrine of a mandate for finance 
has never yet been raised. The Death Duties of 1894 
were not fought at the polls, and the Budget of 1909 
ought not to be. Finance is now the only matter in 
which electors confide in their representatives, and this 
privilege is to be wrested from them by the peers. Think 
for a moment of what this proposal means—it implies 
a revolution of colossal magnitude, which involves the 
destruction of representative government. You yourself 
have often told me how much you valued independence 
in a Member of Parliament; now you are deliberately 
destroying it. By your advocacy, financial questions— 
which, you have often assured me, half the parliamentary 
representatives do not understand—are to be brought 
forward to a multitude of voters, whose intelligence can- 
not possibly comprehend them. On broad questions of 
domestic policy, the people as a whole are necessarily 
now become the best judges; but on nice questions of 
taxation they are with equal necessity the worst. But 
all this argument may be described as argument from 
expediency. It is true that it is argument also from 
history. That there should be a retention of financial 
independence and contro] to the Commons, as against 
peers and people, now that their other powers have. 
diminished so much, is indeed as evident a deduction 
from history, for if there is not this retention, on what 
can the historic continuity, independence, or importance 
of the Commons now rest? It is true, also, that 
there is the argument of expediency, that it is not wise 
for the House of Peers to send the accounts presented to 
them by the Commons to the audit of mobs, and to the 
decision of crowds. But there is a larger argument than 
either of these, a nobler appeal to history, a more 
powerful logic of expediency. 

As has so often been said here and elsewhere, Eng- 
land’s Constitution rests not upon written letters. The 
Constitution and the spirit informing it resemble a 
consumptive on the Riviera; take him away from that 
atmosphere and altitude, and he pines and gradually 
dies. Keep him there and he has the vigor and man- 
hood of full health. So it is with the Constitution; 
destroy the spirit and you destroy the Constitution 
with it. More, you not only destroy but you 
can never revive it. Another thousand years must 
pass by, before we gain such an atmosphere and 
breathe such an air. Now, what is so calculated 


to destroy these impalpable conventions, these in- 









visible essences, these unwritten laws as a constant 
reference of them to the polling-booths? The Lords 
have only to wait their opportunity to submit the most 
fragile and least intelligible of these customs to the most 
broad and untrained of judgments, at the polling-booth. 
The broad principles, supremacy of Parliament over 
King, of numbers over rank, and the like, the people can 
fairly and ought certainly to judge, but on these delicate 
matters—these extreme technicalities involved in finance 
—their decision can never be satisfying and must always 
be dangerous. But there is worse than this to come, for 
now every traditional custom, every Constitutional un- 
derstanding, can be dragged out to the light and debated 
in the heat, at the bidding of the House of Lords. This 
is a revolution—the like of which has never been in Eng- 
land, or indeed in any land. Where Constitutions have 
been written, they have never been fought at the polls, 
details have been worked out by experts in committee, 
and the entire Constitution as a whole has usually been 
submitted to popular vote and thus decided. Nothing 
like what the Lords propose to do has ever yet been 
done in any civilised country, that is, that detailed points 
of a Constitution’s working should be settled by popular 
vote. With a written Constitution the evil of this pro- 
cess would be less, because the details, being framed by 
modern experts, may be intelligible to modern men. 
With an unwritten one the exact contrary is the case; 
to modern men much of the parliamentary procedure is 
neither intelligent nor intelligible. Much of the parlia- 
mentary and Constitutional procedure appears irrational, 
much absurd to those who are without complete mastery 
of its working ; the whole is a fragile machinery adjusted, 
with infinite care, to delicate tasks, by the gathered 
experience of ages. The results of a suspension of all 
this engine by unskilful hands must be disaster. Not 
only will the institutions themselves be injured in their 
working or checked in their development, that would be 
the least of the evils involved. The real evil is the in- 
troduction of a principle of change, the threat of sub- 
mitting everything at a moment’s notice to an unskilled 
judge. An unwritten Constitution abides by stability, by 
understanding, by good feeling, and by delicacy, and by 
these only can it stand. By these things also stands 
the Upper Chamber more than any other institution in 
the State. It owes its position, its members owe their 
coronets and their seats, to the principle of stability, to 
the hatred of unwise change, to the toleration of what 
is old, that the Constitutional spirit has inculcated. 
Let the Lords then beware, if their principle is to submit 
every Constitutional convention to the polls and to try 
it there by common sense, let them remember that they 
are the Constitutional convention which must one day 
be submitted to that tribunal. The courtiers, who re- 
vived impeachment before the Commons, themselves 
perished by that process, and, in the same way, the 
Lords, who impeach Constitutional customs before the 
people, will end by being impeached before that tribunal. 
Their end will but then be regretted, because they, 
whose immemorial office has been to guard tradition and 
precedent, will have been the first to trample on it, and 
they, who sought their own advantage most, will have 
found it the least. 
H. W. V. Temper.ey. 
(To be concluded.) 





Life and Letters. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


THERE is a quaint little scene in Lewis Carroll’s “ Sylvie 
and Bruno,’’ of which Mr. W. T. Stead’s latest develop- 
ment of the art of interviewing forcibly reminds us. The 
child Bruno announced his intention of performing 
Shakespearean tableaux. His first character was King 
Richard. He came upon the stage, shouted “ My king- 
dom for a horse,’’ and vanished incontinently, turning a 
somersault. The formula might serve as a model for 
most of the recorded spiritualistic interviews with the 
great dead. There is always some familiar tag, séme 
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reminiscence from the mundane life of the great de- 
parted, and equally inevitable is the somersault at the 
end. A ghost of Disraeli must always say “ Peace with 
Honor,’’ or “ Imperium et Libertas,’”’ and the chances 
are that he will take his exit playing diabolo. A ghost 
of Shakespeare is not authentic unless he announces that 
“ All the world’s a stage,’’ and the odds are that he will 
vanish strumming on a concertina. Up to a 
certain point Mr. Stead’s interviews with Gladstone 
and Cardinal Manning conform to the recognised type. 
Cardinal Manning came in with a “ Pax Vobiscum.”’ 
That is as it should be. Mr. Gladstone began with a 
message drafted in two massive sentences which 
occupied between them a quarter of a column. That 
could hardly be bettered. The only disappointment to 
us, we confess, was that the somersaults were unaccount- 
ably omitted. Mr. Stead, however, is artist enough to 
know that the blue pencil is the soul of an interview. 

It is, we believe, an article of faith among the 
adherents of spiritualism that they are advancing by 
these methods to some new and exalted phase of civilisa- 
tion, that they are developing with the aid of mediums, 
hysterical or fraudulent, or both, and darkened cabinets, 
a sixth sense, and taking their stand in “the fifth 
dimension.’’ The whole movement rather impresses 
us as a violent return to savage life. Its prophets and 
its teachers, its dupes and its exploiters, are “ rattling 
into barbarism.’’ We are satisfied that thought-trans- 
ference in some at least of its many forms is a genuine 
phenomenon, worthy of study and likely to yield valuable 
data for psychological theory. But so far from being 
the ideal means of communication between developed 
minds, we suspect that it is rather a relic from a stage 
of human or sub-human life before the evolution of the 
intellect, and before the full adaptation of speech to 
the needs of communication. One might even go on 
to hazard the conjecture that it may be through some 
species of “thought’’ transference that the higher 
animals succeed in maintaining some misty interchange 
of images and desires among each other, and contrive, 
as dogs and cats occasionally seem to do, to divine our 
intentions towards themselves. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been more reminiscent of the habits of savages 
than this idea of Mr. Stead’s of consulting the shade of 
Gladstone on the eve of the Budget fight. In certain 
tribes that sort of ritual is almost obligatory on such 
occasions. No self-respecting clan would go marauding 
without this indispensable precaution. One need not 
dwell on Homeric parallels nor follow Saul to the Witch 
of Endor. The annals of Red Indian tribes show the 
practice in its fullest development. One Alexander 
Henry was the witness of a séance of this kind among the 
Hurons in the year 1750. The tribe wanted to know 
whether or not they should make peace with the Whites. 
They built a magic wigwam, and invoked the spirit of a 
redoubtable warrior who rejoiced in the name of Grand 
Turtle, “the chief who never lied.’’ The wigwam was 
shaken, there was a hullabaloo of noises and the sound of 
many voices, from which that of Grand Turtle gradually 
disengaged itself. He went off in due course to 
reconnoitre the enemy, and came back with news 
which proved to be at once satisfactory and accu- 
rate. The present writer once happened upon traces 
of an even more startling consultation in a Balkan 
village. It was on the eve of an insurrection. The 
peasants had met by order in the churches, and the revolt 
was about to be proclaimed. When mass was over, an 
uncanny voice from behind the altar-screen was heard 
announcing that He was the founder of the Christian 
religion, and that it was the duty of all His followers 
to make an end of the Turks. A phonograph, so said 
the enemy, was seen about the same time in the same 
neighborhood. It was Mr. Stead’s purpose to obtain 
from some august source a war-cry for the Budget. It 
was a commendable moderation which induced him to be 
satisfied with so little. It only remains for the Navy 
League to call up King Alfred, and for the Tariff Re- 
formers to produce an authentic recantation of Free 
Trade from the spirit of Richard Cobden. Mankind has 
so many Grand Turtles to choose from. 





Mr. Stead’s dialogue with the dead is a poor per- 
formance from an artistic standpoint. Lucian and 
Landor have worked much better in the same medium. 
The thing begins with a labored effort to imitate the 
Gladstonian style. The sentences are very long and very 
involved. But the phrases quite lack the distinction of 
the great exemplar. This effort, we are naively told, 
was produced over-night by “automatic’’ writing. It 
certainly smells of the lamp, but, on the other hand, we 
have rarely encountered writing which was so obviously 
conscious. In the hurried morning séance the effort to 
talk Gladstonese was frankly abandoned. Mr. Stead 
and the ghost converse through a couple of columns of 
the “ Daily Chronicle,”’ and there is nothing at all to 
choose between the style of the questions and the style 
of the answers. It is in both cases unstudied journalese. 
One is, however, at a loss to know whether Mr. Stead 
expects us to receive these answers as verbally inspired. 
There is here an odd discrepancy. We are assured that 
the messages were taken down by a “ clair-audient,’’ who 
professed to hear Mr. Gladstone’s voice, as it were, at a 
distance. Yet the ghost himself was under the impres- 
sion that he was using not the ears but the intelligence 
of the medium. He complains of “the limitations of 
this man’s brain,’’ as though he had to rely on him, not 
to take down his words, but to shape and formulate his 
thought. One is under no obligation to account for this 
interview, or to give an explanation of a phenomenon 
of which Mr. Stead was apparently the only witness. 
His hired mediums may consciously have played upon 
Mr. Stead’s credulity—a temptation to which more 
notable persons have succumbed in the past, from Mr. 
Rhodes and the Tsar down to the ingenious Dr. 
Cook. It is also possible that the medium is a 
person of good faith gifted with the faculty of 
thought-reading. He may very well have read 
something. But it is more probable that he read the 
workings of Mr. Stead’s own brain than that he con- 
versed with Gladstone. The answers to these ques- 
tions about the Budget could not have been framed by 
a stupid or uneducated brain. They show little insight 
and no originality, but they do presuppose the sort of 
familiarity with current politics which an average M.P. 
or a working journalist is forced to acquire. The type 
of medium with whom the world is most familiar, whether 
fraudulent or genuine, rarely if ever possesses the know- 
ledge or adroitness which even these rather commonplace 
revelations would presuppose. The religious passages 
in them read like an echo of the prayer from Saint Basil 
the Great which was read at the séance. The information 
which they convey as to the state of the departed, vague 
and inferential though it is, agrees with Mr. Stead’s 
published views. The political opinions on the crisis ot 
the moment are in the main those which Mr. Stead shares 
with the mass of the Liberal Party. 

There is, in short, not one word or idea in the whole 
three columns which suggest any origin more exalted 
than Fleet Street. It is a question of quite secondary 
importance whether the medium who wrote them down 
is a journalist who has missed his vocation, or whether 
Mr. Stead mistook his own sub-conscious mental activity 
for Mr. Gladstone’s posthumous speeches. Of Mr. 
Stead’s good faith we need not entertain a doubt. But 
good faith and simplicity in some party to the transac- 
tions are the essentials of every fraud. Mr. Stead was 
quite as transparently honest when he bowed to the 
fascination of Madame Blavatsky. It is none the 
less not a little embarrassing to be a member of the 
tribe for which he erects his magic wigwam, and to 
feel a veneration for the dead chief whom he chooses as 
his Grand Turtle. For us at least the spectacle would be 
vastly more entertaining if he happened to be the 
“medicine-man ”’ of the other side. 





THE ATTORNEY OF THE TERROR. 


“THE most remarkable Attorney ’’—so Carlyle termed 
Fouquier-Tinville—“ that ever lived and hunted in the 
Upper air.’’ ‘ Vanish then,” he dismisses him on the 
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guillotine, “thou red-eyed Incarnation of Attorneyism : 
who at bottom wert but as other Attorneys, and too 
hungry sons of Adam.’’ The writer is not endeavor- 
ing to whitewash the prosecutor of the revolutionary 
tribunal ; he is trying to express the hatred of his mind— 
the peasant hatred—of all lawyers. And yet beneath 
this healthy contempt there is a stratum of real truth in 
calling this man especially, out of all the lawyers whom 
the revolution flung to the surface, the incarnation of 
attorneydom. Of the others some expressed hate and 
horror—in Danton there was a flaming energy, in Robes- 
pierre the obsession of an ideal. Many even of the judges 
and jurymen of that terrible “ murder-machine ’’ showed 
pity for their victims, and gave the sentences in tears. 
Others, like Trinchard, that most remarkable of artizans, 
spewed up into history by a volcanic force, showed fury 
and hatred and exultation. But Fouquier was the 
attorney, alike without prejudice and without mercy, 
disdaining to hate his victims or to be sad for them, 
entirely efficient, measuring out “ batches’’ of men by 
the yard, as if they were cloth or cotton ordered by the 
Committee of Public Safety: when one was absent or 
acquitted filling the place with another lest the weight 
should be short. The “other’’ is taken at random; it 
does not matter to him whether young or old, male or 
female, aristocrat or imprisoned Republican: he has 
guaranteed to furnish so much human food for the guillo- 
tine, and his goods never fail to be delivered. He serves, 
and he is entirely loyal to, all masters. The processions 
of his masters pass through his court, and are sent 
with entire efficiency and no anger to the guillotine, 
which has already received their predecessors. One day 
it is a Queen of France and her aristocratic friends and 
relations; the next the tribunal which Danton set up 
settles with dispatch the Girondins whom Danton would 


have saved; Hébert, once master in the Committee, | 


appears on the gradines with his followers; then Danton 
himself, the creator of the Committee, choked, by order 
of the Committee—by order of Robespierre. With 
scarcely a note of surprise Robespierre himself appears, 
yesterday omnipotent, to-day inarticulate, carried on a 
plank to the tumbrils. The, day’s work is again done. 
Then, and not till then, the people grew tired of blood ; 
turned against the servant who had been supplying them 
with it as per contract. They choked him at the last, 
although with difficulty, for the man defends himself (and 
rightly) as servant obeying orders—willing impartially 
to guillotine any part or any person as the Sovereign 
People may direct. But after seventeen hours’ delibera- 
tion the jury condemn the incarnation of attorneydom. 
And he passes amid vast popular approval along the 
dolorous way whither he had sent so many. “I have 
nothing with which to reproach myself,’’ he wrote in a 
final appeal to posterity. ‘‘ I have ever conformed with 
the laws. I die for my country without reproach. I am 
satisfied.’’ One sees him in another world, serving effi- 
ciently God or Devil with equal dexterity, disinterested- 
ness, indifference, set now to some heroic enterprise, now 
to measure and weigh cotton or blankets, now to kill 
men not in passion but in cold impartiality—the “ incar- 
ation of Attorneydom for all time. 

In “The Tribunal of the Terror’’ (Heinemann), 
M. Lendétre, to whom all students of the Revo- 
lution are so profoundly indebted, reconstructs the most 
moving and tragic story of the scenes in the Palais de 
Justice. To most it is the last scene of all. The 
“ Revolution, like time, devours her children.’’ History 
shows the great speeches in the Convention, the foreign 
invasions and their repulse, the outburst of energy, the 
defiance of the old Kings and the making of all things 
new. This little corner of it shows how one after the 
other—weak, defiant, trembling, indifferent—passed 
downward on the way to death. Here, in the great 
hall of the Court of Cassation, are the jury, becoming 
ever more pliant, and at the end panic-stricken between 
the fear of what they were doing and the fear of what 
would come to them if this thing were not done. Here 
are the judges, at first judicial, later but registering 
Fouquier’s impeachments, Dumas drunk and blasphe- 
mous, the crowd behind the barriers, fascinated, amazed, 





often moved to pity, sometimes to tears. Through which 
assembly moved all that had been once great and 
memorable in the old régime of France; moved rapidly 
from the prisons to the gradines to hear their accusa- 
tion, which was also their sentence, the remnant of a 
great historic Court of splendor, the great landlords, the 
priests, and then those who had defied and destroyed 
these things—all caught in the clutch of a huge iron 
machine, which revolved indifferent to the lives and 
services and pitiful appeals of humanity. Marie 
Antoinette, sentenced after a twelve-hour sitting at four 
o’clock in the morning, hears her sentence “ without fear 
or indignation or weakness,’’ stumbles down the stair- 
case paralysed, “I can hardly see to walk” her only 
utterance. “I was one of the jurymen,’’ writes the 
gratified Trinchard to his brother in the country, “ who 
judged the wild beast that has devoured so great a part 
of the Republic.’”” The Girondins are sentenced at eleven 
at night—the court in darkness, a few flickering candles 
lighting the vast gloom, the corpse of Valaze a dark 
blotch on the gradines. There was still then some 
semblance of a trial. Terror had not become the order of 
the day. They made their eloquent, useless speeches, on 
the purity of their motives and the nobility of their 
ideals, while Hébert hurled abuse on the Tribunal for 
“trifling away their time” and “ making so much cere- 
mony over cutting short the lives of wretches whom the 
people had already condemned.” A special decree has 
to be passed by the Convention cutting off sharply the 
eloquence and the appeals. Hébert himself follows, 
a pitiful figure, all the bluster gone, pale and livid by 
turns, perspiration dropping from his forehead. The 
gendarmes carried him away. ‘ We shall all perish,’ 
he had stated to the Committee when the death of the 
Queen was decided. ‘“ There is no other outlet for any 
of us but the way of death.’’ Danton provides the 
greatest scene of all, and (to the efficient Fouquier) the 
most dangerous. He laughs and jokes, his huge voice 
carries across the Seine, the crowd are vastly moved. 
Fouquier appeals to his masters: ‘‘ What is he to do?” 
The message returns: “ The prisoners are to be outlawed, 
Danton shall speak no more.’’ They vanish also along 
the way of the tumbrils: Danton singing, dying in 
the red flare of sunset, while Fouquier, too busy to 
attend—perhaps too bored—is making out his list for 
the next day. What is eloquence to him but a tedium, 
the appeals of youth, age, public services, all total ir- 
relevances! Authority had declared that these must die. 
His sole duty is to get them dead with as little fuss as 
possible. He would have guillotined Judas Iscariot or 
Jesus Christ with the same indifference, the same cold 
efficiency : a most excellent incarnation of Attorneydom! 

“ Les dieux ont soif,’’ wrote Camille Desmoulins in 
the last number of the “ Vieux Cordelier ’’—the last 
appeal to sanity. That was in February of ’94, when 
the Terror had scarcely begun, when the forms of fair 
trial remained, and there were often as many acquittals 
as sentences. The Tribunal had been set up as an alter- 
native to public massacre ; it was equipped for its work 
in the choice of skilled and humane judges, jurymen 
chosen by vote. At first the law was far harsher than 
the men who were compelled to administer it, and the 
public audience joined in astonishment and pity when 
they found young men and (rarely) women condemned 
for no visible crime. Acquittals were received with 
popular rejoicing: judge and jury would pass sentences 
in tears. But “ the gods were athirst ’’: more and more 
tormented as the spring grew into the hot summer and 
the nation found itself at war with the world. So that 
a whole thousand perished in the last month of its 
existence. Men ‘became indifferent whether they lived 
or died. In the overcrowded prisons, stuffed with the 
aristocracy of France, they rioted, feasted, drank, sang 
songs, welcomed darkness as a bride. Towards the end 
it is pure carnage and horror, “ loud voiced,” as Carlyle 
has said, to future generations. But in the aggregate 
costing not more than the slain in a solitary Napoleonic 
victory or a single week of the Irish famine. But the 
swiftness of it, its deadliness, the indecencies which 
marked the last hours of its operation when the Blood 
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Thirst triumphed over all other emotions—when every- 
one, as has been said, was working in a kind of delirium, 
seeing ghosts and moving through a red mist in some 
fantastic dream—these have given it a story which men 
are never likely to forget. 

Fouquier moves through them all—resting not day 
nor night, shunning all worldly pleasures, preparing in- 
dictments, receiving lists from the committees, carrying 
out the apparatus of judicial murder, temperate, cold, 
sleepless, intolerably indifferent to it all. His end is 
pitiful—entombed in prisons to whose windows he dare 
not come lest the crowd execrate him, thanking his wife, 
in broken tones, for gifts of salt and pepper, food and 
handkerchiefs. He loved her passionately, and his chil- 
dren. He had no fear of death and no shadow of doubt 
that his rectitude would receive ultimate vindication. 
But for her—what remained? He had not touched a 
penny of money for bribe. He had nothing to leave 
her but a complete copy of the “ Moniteur,’’ and a name 
everywhere passionately hated. “ What will become of 
you,’’ he is crying, “ you and my poor children? You 
are about to be delivered over to the horrors of the most 


terrible poverty.’’ “TI embrace you all.’’ “TI embrace 
you a thousand times.’’ “ Do what is best and endeavor 
not to be left in want: you and the little girl.” “A 
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thousand kisses ’’ is all that he can send at the last, a 
man who might have amassed fortunes if he could have 
been bribed into pity. Amid the frenzy and fury of the 
crowd, contemptuous of them and not undignified, he 
followed “ those others ’’ through the exit of death. 





MAN AND DRAMATIST. 


THE question is whether the creative mind necessarily 
creates beings in its own image. If in some mummy 
case, muniment room, or red box we suddenly came upon 
a story or drama containing one of those imaginary 
figures which we should agree to call a creation, should 
we be able to tell from the study of it what kind of man 
the author was, what were his characteristics, to what 
habits of mind or action he was inclined, or which 
thoughts and actions would be foreign to his nature? Is 
there something in every act of mental production which 
compels the soul to betray itself, or gives the soul no satis- 
faction unless the result of its creation is of the same 
quality as itself? In every age mothers have been 
extolled whose children were all alike—all “the very 
image of their father.’’ In some families we can see the 
ghosts of the dead still walking the earth in the best of 
health and spirits. In others the apparition is revealed 
in some glance, some trick of the eyebrow, and then 
vanishes again. That a man’s lip should survive through 
five centuries of repeated babies is one of the laws of de- 
velopment, one of the commonplace mysteries of life. 
But how far does that law of heredity hold in mental 
production? Given the child of imagination, could you 
tell from its nature what the father was like? 

It is Mr. Frank Harris, with his new book on “ The 
Man Shakespeare ’’ (Frank Palmer), who makes us raise 
the question now. For while some have thought Shake- 
speare so shadowy a figure that they have doubted his 
existence or merged him into someone else, and others have 
asked and asked while he smiled and was still, out-topping 
knowledge, Mr. Frank Harris comes up with this big 
volume like a bomb, and flatly declares that in the 
dramas the whole of Shakespeare’s life is revealed to us 
by stages ; that criticism can re-create the poet just as a 
biologist from a few scattered bones can reconstruct a 
prehistoric bird or fish or mammal; that the object of 
Shakespeare, as of all artists, was to show himself to us, 
and he has done this with peculiar exactitude, painting 
his own portrait twenty times from youth to age at full 
length. 

“T shall consider and co its,” 
Frank Harris, with amtiers dimen ge My oF 0 
of his character are clear and certain: afterwards I shall show 
how his little vanities and shams idealised the picture, and 
so present him as he really was, with his imperial intellect and 


small snobberies; his giant vices and paltry self-deceptions ; 
his sweet gentleness and long martyrdom.” 





The critic sets out upon this enterprise, first, because 
Shakespeare is worth it, being “the most complex and 
passionate personality in the world, whether of life or 
letters ’’; and, again, because “ there are certain lessons 
which the English will learn from Shakespeare more 
quickly than from any living man’’; and, lastly, be- 
cause, in a sense, he wants to get rid of Shakespeare :— 


“He is like the Old-Man-of-the-Sea on the shoulders of 
our youth,” he justly says; ‘‘he has become an obsession to 
the critic. a weapon to the pedant, a nuisance to the man of 
genius.”’ 


In the splendor of his daring, Mr. Frank Harris 
starts with the thesis that all dramatic writing is merely a 
form of autobiography. It is the tendency, he says, of 
the creative mind to reproduce itself, and the reproduc- 
tion is likely to be its best work. By general consent, 
Shakespeare’s best piece of work is the character of 
Hamlet, and, in proof that Shakespeare himself was of 
Hamlet’s nature, everyone may see that when the 
dramatist falls out of a character that he is drawing he 
drops unconsciously into the Hamlet style; and, not only 
that, but he has painted Hamlet’s character over and 
over again. Romeo is Hamlet in youthful love; Jaques 
is Hamlet in humorous sadness (a very Shakespearean 
mood); Vincentio in “ Measure for Measure,’’ Post- 
humus in “ Cymbeline,” the Duke in “ As You Like It,”’ 
and Prospero, the wise magician, all are Hamlets more or 
less distinct. Richard II., Henry VI., Brutus, and 
Edgar in “ Lear’’ are always spilling over, as it were, 
into Hamlet, and that is not so strange; that Hotspur, 
Othello, and even Falstaff should spill over in the same 
way is more remarkable ; but one of the most astonishing 
things in Shakespeare is, not merely the similarity, but 
one might almost say the identity, of Hamlet and Mac 
beth. Mr. Frank Harris tells us that no one, as far as 
he knows, has yet thought of that likeness or identity ; 
but the present writer rather prided himself on the dis- 
covery twenty years ago, and is now inclined to think it 
must have been discovered by every reader of Shake- 
speare since Ben Jonson, except the actors and critics. 
It was left, however, to Mr. Frank Harris to discern 
the personal significance of this common character so 
frequently repeated ; for here, in this character, he says, 
is Shakespeare himself ds he lived. 

This central idea of the book is elaborated with a 
wealth of detail and comparison. For the basis of the 
character we are shown a richly sensuous and lyrical 
nature, revelling in every form of beauty, whether of 
music, flowers, or words, and, like all sensuous natures, 
very quick to change and yield. The Duke Orsino in 
“Twelfth Night’’ may serve as example of this tem- 
perament in its simplest form, though it lies at the very 
root of Hamlet’s mind. Out of it life developed a char- 
acter with feminine rather than virile attributes— 
desirous of love, inclined to pity, always more sym- 
pathetic with failure than success, and, far beyond most 
men, gentle, sweet-tempered, and forgiving. It was an 
open and free nature, as Ben Jonson said, lavish of 
wealth, as Antonio was, and detesting Shylocks in every 
form ; but meditative also, much occupied with reflection 
upon the course of life, the soul, and death ; inclined to 
pour out its meditation in monologue, and to seek the 
relief for thought in lyrical expression. Such a nature 
turns aside from the shows and witless bravery of Courts, 
and welcomes the steady realities of the forest and coun- 
try, being as little drawn to ambition as to hatred, 
cruelty, or revenge. 

The weaknesses of this inborn temperament are, 
necessarily. incapacity for action and want of persistent 
courage. Throughout the dramas, as Mr. Frank Harris 
maintains, Shakespeare shows no genuine interest in 
action or in men of action. When he is obliged to intro- 
duce them, he takes his characters merely from tradition, 
and draws them from the outside without sympathy or 
understanding. “Henry V.”’ is one of his worst plays; 
the hero of it is only a toy king, as Ruskin once said, and 
even he is continually slopping over into philosophy or 
mere rhetoric. In lesser degree it is the same with 
Hotspur and even with Othello. Possibly Shakespeare 
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set out to make a stern and ruthless man of action in 
Macbeth, but he ended by making the most poetic and 
reflective of all his characters next to Hamlet. So it is 
throughout. Shakespeare found it almost impossible to 
maintain action or persistent courage in any of his crea- 
tions, for the things did not exist in his own nature. As 
Mr. Frank Harris says :— 
“The truth will out: Shakespeare was the greatest of poets, 
a miraculous artist, too, when he liked; but he was not a 


hero; and manliness was not his forte; he was by nature a 
neuropath and a lover.’’ 


“A gentle yet impulsive nature, sensuous at once 
and meditative; half poet, half philosopher, preferring 
nature and his own reveries to action and the life of 
Courts; a man physically fastidious to disgust, as is a 
delicate woman, with dirt and smells and common things ; 
an idealist daintily sensitive to all courtesies, chivalries, 
and distinctions ’’—such was Shakespeare in Mr. Frank 
Harris’s estimate, and perhaps he was only saved from 
effeminacy and mawkishness by that all-pervading 
humor which gave us all the humorous créations from 
Launce to Autolycus, and in the centre placed 
Falstaff, “the most splendid piece of humorous portrai- 
ture in the world’s fiction,’’ as the critic rightly says. 

But the humorist in Shakespeare is obvious, and it 
is on a more obscure phase of his nature that Mr. Frank 
Harris most insists. We have seen that he calls him by 
nature a neuropath and a lover. He continually returns 
to what he calls his sensuality, and even, with quite 
unnecessary harshness, as it seems to us, his “ erotic 
mania.’’ Shakespeare’s sensuality, he maintains, was 
the source of his gentle kindness and unrivalled 
sympathy, and probably that is true, though perhaps 
all the qualities together might better have been traced 
to general sensitiveness of mind and body. But to an 
overwhelming sensuality the critic further attributes the 
central passion and event of Shakespeare’s life, 
the secret of his supreme greatness and the cause 
of his ultimate ruin—his love for “the dark 
lady,’’ Mary Fitton. That idolatrous passion, says 
Mr. Frank Harris, was the story of the poet’s existence, 
and to his tormenting relation with a fearless, wild- 
spirited, inconstant, and infinitely varied woman of 
action he owed the greatest part of his renown, as well 
as his misery, his early retirement, and premature death. 
With extraordinary skill, though at times with strained 
subtlety, Mr. Frank MHarris traces this woman’s 
influence, not only in the passions of the poet’s greatest 
dramas, but in the actual presentation of the characters, 
till at last we come to Cleopatra, whom the critic boldly 
calls the finest picture of Mary Fitton, and whom, at all 
events, we will fully agree to place side by side with 
Hamlet and Falstaff as the highest assurance of creative 
genius. 

This is not the place to follow out the theory of 
this remarkable book in detail, as Mr. Frank Harris 
vehemently follows it. We can now only glance at the 
summary of his results; and, whatever we may think 
of the method, the upshot is at least a consolation after 
the Victorian criticisms, which, having discovered that 
Shakespeare was the greatest of poets, thought it only 
proper to assume that he was also the best of men, such 
as might have been a fit companion for that good man, 
the clergyman, and have acted churchwarden at Strat- 
ford to a good old age, with blessings on his silver hair. 
Here is Mr. Frank Harris’s very different conclusion :—- 


““He was gentle and witty; gay and sweet-mannered, very 
studious, too, and fair of mind; but at the same time he was 
weak in body and irresolute, hasty and wordy, and took 
habitually the easiest way out of difficulties; he was ill-endowed 
in the virile virtues and the virile vices. When he showed 
arrogance it was always of intellect and not of character; he 
was a parasite by nature. But none of these faults would have 
brought him to ruin: he was snared again in full manhood 
by his master quality, his overpowering sensuality, and thrown 
in the mire.” 


We have not answered our first question: Does the 
creative mind necessarily create beings in its own image? 
We have only given an illustration of the theory of its 
results if once it is accepted, for a whole volume of 
criticism and psychology would not exhaust the theme. 








But as we recall rapidly the very few truly creative 
minds of the world, may we not say that we can become 
fairly intimate with the inmost nature of the men who 
created Achilles and Ulysses, Prometheus and Cassandra, 
Medea, Antigone, Don Quixote, Faust, Gretchen, and 
Mephisto? We admit that hitherto the critics have 
excluded Shakespeare from all such possible intimacy, as 
one out-topping knowledge, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase again. But why should he be excluded? Why 
should it not be true of him, as Goethe said of himself, 
that all his works are but parts of a long personal con- 
fession ? 





t A PROBLEM OF POLICE. 
In the# New York mayoralty campaign, which on 


Tuesday drew to its exciting close, the supreme issue was, 
of course, Tammany; and the question on which that 
supreme issue mainly turned was the state and conduct of 
the New York police. It was Tammany’s own doing that 
the police problem—the most unsavoury and insoluble 
of all the problems of American municipal government— 
should have been in the forefront of thefight. A little over 
three months ago the Tammany mayor dismissed General 
Theodore Bingham, the Commissioner of Police. General 
Bingham is a veteran of the Civil War, a man of blunt 
tongue, vigorous ways, and quite unconquerable pluck ; 
and in the three and a half years that he was at the 
head of the New York police he did much, in the 
face of incredible difficulties, to discipline the force, re- 
form its methods, and increase its efficiency. Naturally 
the machine politicians fell foul of him at once. They 
tried to bribe him—he was offered altogether £200,000 
in his first year of office—and he would not be bribed. 
They tried to protect their criminal allies of the under- 
world, and he would not listen to their pleadings. They 
tried to make him “ play politics,’’ and he insisted on 
doing his duty—so far as the Tammany-appointed magis- 
trates would let him. But at last they had their 
way. On a pretext which deceived nobody, the mayor 
last July removed General Bingham, and installed a 
pliant Tammany-henchman in his place. The reasons for 
his action were quite simple. First, the denizens of the 
underworld, cheated of the security which they thought 
they had purchased from the politicians, their whole live- 
lihood menaced by the honesty and energy of the Police 
Commissioner, threatened revolt at the polls. Secondly, 
the police being a legal part of the electoral machinery of 
the city, and of the utmost use to the politicians in 
enabling “ floaters,” non-residents, and impersonators to 
record the votes to which they are not entitled, their com- 
plete control was essential to Tammany’s hopes of success 
in the recent contest. A Tammany that cannot protect 
its friends, and that is deprived of the power of 
“ making ’’ the elections, is a Tammany powr rire. 

The police problem in New York was stated a 
moment ago to be insoluble. And so, under present con- 
ditions, it is. The administration of the force is rotted, 
to begin with, with “ politics.’” Every member of it has 
got into the habit of looking for promotion, not to the 
official head, but to the Tammany “ leader ’’ of his ward 
or district. Nothing more astonishes an Englishman in 
New York than to find the transfer of Constable X from 
one beat to another discussed by the entire Press of the 
city as a matter of the first political moment. Again, 
its organisation seems deliberately designed to make 
effective discipline impossible. It sounds incredible, but 
it is the fact, that the Police Commissioner, commanding 
some ten thousand men, has no fixed tenure of office 
whatever, and may be dismissed any minute by either the 
mayor of the city or the Governor of the State, without 
reason assigned. That is a fundamental weakness, the 
effects of which are felt all through the ranks. Directly a 
Commissioner takes office the entire force begins specula- 
ting as to how long he will remain, who are behind him, 
how he stands with the political authorities of the day, 
and who will be his successor. If he starts a reform, 
those on the force who do not like it will give it only a 
faint obedience, knowing that its author is likely to be 
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removed before it has become effective. The more radical 
and honest he is, the less probability is there of his stay- 
ing in office. Vested interests band together for his over- 
throw. All who live by vice and crime join with their 
business and political allies to bring daily and almost 
hourly pressure upon the mayor to remove him; and in 
the end he goes. But even if he is permitted to stay, the 
consciousness that every day of his official life may be the 
last, paralyses his authority, and his ludicrous inability 
to dismiss any policeman without an appeal to the Civil 
Courts—which nearly always decide in favor of the 
offender and frequently reinstate him in the force—still 
further reduces him to impotence. 

All these restrictions on his power are the result of 
laws and ordinances passed by the politicians in their own 
interests. In the same way the politicians exact statutes 
—statutes, for instance, forbidding gambling and Sunday 
drinking—that it is impossible to enforce, that are meant 
to be broken, and from the violations of which Tammany 
draws a large part of its revenue. In the same way the 
politicians keep in their hands the appointment of the 
thirty-two police magistrates who preside over the lower 
courts, well knowing that if any of their friends are 
arrested it will need no more than a word from the local 
Tammany statesman to get them off. In the same way 
the politicians block every attempt to improve judicial 
procedure, and every law that threatens, for example, to 
make bribery a provable offence—at present nobody can 
be convicted of bribery unless two witnesses are forth- 
coming who have actually seen the money pass—or to 
bring pawnbrokers and other receivers of stolen goods 
under stricter control. General Bingham since his dis- 
missal has stated that in his belief 80 per cent. of the 
New York police are honest men, and that the unscrupu- 
lous grafters among them number no more than two 
thousand. At the same time he estimates the money 
value of graft and blackmail in New York at not less 
than £20,000,000 a year. This is exclusive of the hand- 
some percentage levied by the politicians and their 
friends on every contract, franchise, and concession given 
out in the city’s name, a percentage which is probably 
far in excess of £20,000.000. The sum mentioned by 
General Bingham is merely the amount paid by the pro- 
prietors of saloons, pool-rooms, disorderly houses, gamb- 
ling dens, and so on, for police protection and immunity. 
To follow its distribution among constables, police 
captains and inspectors, city employees and officials, 
politicians and lawvers, high and low, would be to under- 
stand something of the multitudinous ramifications of 
Tammany’s power. 

The people of New York quite understand the state 
of affairs, but they are powerless to alter it. They do 
not trust the police; they suspect them. Of all things 
English the Londoner’s confidence in and respect and 
affection for the Metropolitan Police are to a New Yorker 
the most inconceivable. Almost the last thing a New 
Yorker of means and position would think of doing 
would be to call in the police to investigate a burglary in 
his house. He would know too well that the police 
would simply find the thief for the purpose of pocketing 
half his profits. He would go instead to one of the many 
private detective agencies that flourish on the deficiencies 
of the regular force. There is reason enough in the 
official reports of the various committees that have sat 
upon the New York police to justify this mistrust. It 
has been proved again and again that they and their 
allies in politics and on the Bench are in league with 
thieves, crooks, swindlers, and even murderers ; that they 
levy tribute on drinking saloons and gambling dens; that 
they blackmail prostitutes, street pedlars, push-cart 
men, and all the petty traders of the slums; and that 
corruption and graft have been their first thought and 
their main occupation. There are many New York 
policemen, savs General Bingham, drawing from £280 to 
£400 a year in salary who own country and city homes 
that cannot be maintained under £1,000 a year. This 
miracle of finance is performed by parcelling out the 
entire city among criminals, by taking toll of every vice 
and weakness and privilege—the privilege even of the 
man with the newspaper stand and the Italian ice-cream 











vendor ; until, instead of a force safeguarding the public 
against crime, New York finds itself tyrannised over by 
a force safeguarding crime against the public. 

Everything, in short, conspires to convince an 
honest policeman that virtue in New York is indeed its 
own reward. On Manhattan Island all the vices seem to 
be syndicated, marshalled, drilled, and employed in the 
service of men who have grown rich on the frailties of 
their fellows. And these men can afford to pay liberally 
for services rendered, just as their many-linked chain of 
influence makes them fatally dangerous enemies. The 
problem of decent police government would be difficult 
enough even without them, for New York attracts all the 
scoundrels and hooligans of the country, and is fed by an 
unceasing stream of European criminals. With them it 
is, as we have said, insoluble—or soluble, if at all, only by 
a revolution in the whole form, spirit, and theory of 
American municipal government. 


Art, 


PAINTING’S POOR RELATION. 


Tue platonic affection for pictures, which is as much as 
the average British citizen allows himself, should be con- 
siderably stimulated by the exhibition of facsimile reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Albrecht Diirer that is now on view at 
the galleries of the Medici Society in Albemarle Street. 
The originals of this collection are in the Albertina Library, 
Vienna; and the reproductions are the work of a German 
firm for whom the Society acts as agents. So much cheap 
and utterly inartistic color-printing has been shovelled into 
this country from Germany in past years, that the fine 
quality of the present collection will surprise many people 
who have hitherto drawn their ideas of German work from 
bad book-covers and worse chromo pictures. The Direr 
reproductions represent the best of German work—the work 
that, when it comes into this country at all, comes in the 
form of a special collection, or between the covers of an ex- 
pensive book, and is thus missed by all save the connoisseurs 
who are on the look-out for such things. Much the same 
state of affairs exists in regard to English enterprise in the 
same direction. We are disposed to welcome color-printing 
as illustration to literature, and if the national demand is 
really represented by the vast supply of color-books now 
on the market, the welcome is no mean one. But when it 
comes to us clothed in the dignity of a framed picture, the 
facsimile of a great old master, we are apt to look askance 
at it, to regard it perhaps as a pleasing bauble worth 
possessing at the price, but not worth loving, as a thing of 
cleverness rather than a work of art. The place in pictorial 
art of the high-class color reproduction is similar to that 
of the Poor Relation in the human family. It is something 
to be accepted, but not greeted effusively. It is better than 
nothing because it may come in useful for filling up a gap. 
It must be kindly treated because, after all, it is a connection. 
But it must never be allowed to enter into our higher 
artistic calculations any more than the human Poor Relation 
may be permitted to occupy the best chair in the drawing- 
room or have a say in the framing of our higher social 
ambitions. 

There are certain causes operating against the English 
appreciation of color reproductions, apart from the apathy 
towards art of any kind that is our unenviable national 
characteristic. One of these causes is an instinctive distrust 
of anything in the way of a picture that is not the real 
thing. In this age, when shams in every other branch of 
human production are tolerated and liked; when imitations 
in everything, from sealskins to jewellery, flaunt themselves 
before us in the public places; when literary plagiarism 
walks unashamed; when the machine-made is as good as 
the hand-made; when nearly every fake is excused on the 
grounds that people cannot afford the genuine article; the 
picture alone is required to be the picture that is painted 
by an artist’s brush and produced by no other means. The 
vulgar millionaire who would give a year’s income for 
Titian’s “Bacchus and Ariadne” or Botticelli’s “ Prima 
vera,”’ were either of these obtainable, would probably scorn 
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to hang high-grade reproductions of them in his spare bed- 
room. The possibly more enlightened art-lover of modest 
means might keep a few such reproductions in a portfolio 
for purposes of reference; but, however good they were, he 
would hesitate to furnish a room with them. It would be 
like providing the Poor Relation with a latch-key. To be 
sure, one comes across cases of exceptional courage, cases 
in which the thing with the so-called taint of mechanism 
about it is given an honored place without shamefacedness. 
They are rare, however. Ruskin’s denunciation of shams, 
which was applied to many things besides art, seems to have 
been taken bitterly to heart in the matter of pictures alone. 

In this attitude there is much foolishness, not a little 
hypocrisy, and a modicum of sound reason. The facsimile 
reproduction of a famous picture is obviously not the same 
thing in its power to gratify aesthetic longings as the picture 
itself. Even in the very best work of the kind there is a 
loss of a quality that we have heard glibly described as 
“the artist’s soul.” What is meant by soul in a picture 
has not yet been made quite clear, but it is generally taken 
to mean the emotion experienced by the painter while engaged 
on his work. It is, then, this quality of emotion that is 
held to go out as soon as the color-reproducer steps in. 
Perhaps it does; such a theory is equally impossible to 
prove or disprove. It is easier to approach the matter from 
a more materialistic standpoint, and to suggest that in the 
process of reproduction and condensation—for the reproduc- 
tion is nearly always smaller than the original—what 
actually happens is some slight loss of brilliance in a tint, 
or of subtlety in a tone. In the older color-reproductions 
this loss was admittedly considerable. Even the excellent 
publications of the Arundel Society, which for long took their 
place as the doyen of their kind, were but clumsy substitutes 
for the originals. However, the old Arundel Society ceased 
publishing about ten years ago, and within the decade the 
technical advance in the art of color-reproduction has been 
enormous. The chromo-lithograph, as represented by the 
Arundel prints, has in the case of the Medici Society and 
others given way to the collotype, an ingenious product of 
photography and color-printing. The three-color process, 
though it must always result in a certain crudeness when 
employed on prints of any size, has established itself as 
an excellent medium for facsimile work on a smaller scale. 
And the variants of these processes are legion. The result 
of this improvement in methods, for which we may say the 
Medici Society is largely responsible, is that most of the 
drawbacks of the Arundel print have disappeared. One has 
only to contrast some of these prints with the recent publi- 
cations of the Medici Society to realise how great the advance 
has been. The Arundel print tended to opaqueness, and 
there was a want of differentiation in quality which, except 
where the original had been purposely painted flat, gave the 
appearance of unsatisfying flatness, however true to tone and 
otherwise artistic such a print might be. Yet if the Medici 
is an improvement on the Arundel, there yet remains the 
difficulty of that impalpable something that was in the 
original, and is not present in the reproduction. Neither 
is it only a question of the artist’s soul or emotion. The 
reproduction’s lack of those purely intellectual associations 
that encircle the making of every old masterpiece like a 
beautiful garland, has something to do with it. One can 
no longer picture the artist at work, or his bottega palpitating 
under the throb of a great artistic impulse to create. The 
stain of the modern manufactory is upon the modern color- 
reproduction, and it is as fearsome a thing as the shine 
on the coat of the Poor Relation. It matters not that 
many a bottega of olden times was a manufactory, that art 
was then more strictly organised labor than it is now. The 
fact remains that nowadays the manufactory is associated 
with so much that is sordid and unpleasant that the tender 
conscience of the art-lover cannot associate it with the pro- 
duction of beauty. If the manufactured color print pleases 
him at the first glance, he is disposed to choke the pleasure 
at its birth with thoughts of bare and ugly rooms, and labor 
that waits not upon inspiration and is a mere matter of 
economic demand and supply. The divorce of modern art 
from life’s mechanism would seem to have created in him an 
instinctive dread of all art that is mechanical. His attitude 
is really more human than logical or just. It certainly does 
less than justice to the skill involved in the production of 
a fine color print, nor does it take heed of the real affinity 











that exists between the technical process of such prints and 
that of the oil-picture. He gets no further than the 
stumbling-block of the photographic basis. The “lay-in” 
in monochrome that is the next stage, the eight to ten print- 
ings in color that, in the Medici prints, for instance, follow 
each other before the correct tint is obtained, and, last, but 
not least, the practised eye for color, pure color, great color, 
color unison, that is required for the correction of proofs ; 
of these he thinks dimly or not at all. 

We are reminded once more of the Poor Relation by the 
comparatively low price at which a good color-reproduction 
is now obtainable. Just as the Poor Relation might be 
forgiven anything except his poverty, so the reproduction 
might, by a very considerable section of picture-buyers, be 
accepted as the finest art, but for its inexpensiveness. This is 
a sordid fact, and one need not dwell on it, beyond saying that 
it is the seat of much of the foolish hypocrisy in the current 
attitude towards a class of work that, apart from its enor- 
mous educative value, has come to be something of first-hand 
aesthetic worth. 





Hetters from Abroad. 


THE PULL TOWARDS THE LEFT IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The Nation has already noticed the remark- 
able successes of the German Social Democratic party at the 
elections to the diets of Baden, Saxony, and some minor 
German States, at the bye-elections in Berlin for the 
Prussian Diet, and at the bye-election of Koburg for the 
Reichstag. The list of these successes can considerably 
be increased by a list of successes at elections for local 
and provincial bodies. As a matter of fact there has not 
taken place one election in the last three or four months 
which has not seen the Social Democrats greatly fortified 
as compared with any former measurement of forces. Of 
the so-called Socialist slump of 1907 there is hardly a 
vestige left. Whether the party has to fight adherents 
of the defunct “‘ Buelow Bloc ’’ or partners of the “ blue- 
black Bloc’’ of Conservatives and Catholics, the result 
is always the same: a great’ increase of the Socialist vote 
and a decrease of the votes of the middle-class parties. 
Even in places which until now were regarded as the 
safest strongholds of the Catholic Centre, Social Demo- 
crats have obtained formidable increases of votes. 

How will this great advance of the party of political 
and industrial democracy react upon the German poli- 
tical evolution in general? In this respect, if we turn to 
the different States mentioned above, the most optimistic 
view is offered by the Grand Duchy of Baden. There the 
National Liberals, generally a most shaky party, will, by 
having been in a number of divisions the allies of the 
Socialists against the Catholics, be compelled to show 
some backbone at least, and the Catholics, in. Baden the 
party of reaction, if they have not lost so many seats as 
the National Liberals, have greatly lost in voting power, 
and are at any rate weakened in numbers and influence. 
Against this the greatly increased Social Democratic Par- 
liamentary group will now have at its side a group of 
advanced Democratic Liberals. The pull towards the 
Left is here the most palpable phenomenon. 

But Baden is a small State only, and in the kingdom 
of Saxony we find already a different picture. True, the 
Social Democrats, who in 1896 were thrown out of the 
Saxon Diet by the reactionary electoral law of that year, 
will now have a group there of about twenty in a Par- 
liament of ninety-one members, and the Conservatives, 
who since then have ruled the Saxon Landtag, will in the 
new Landtag muster a minority of little more than 
twenty-five members. But in Saxony the National 
Liberals are for nearly all intents and purposes the allies 
of the Conservatives. Their quarrel with them is in the 
main a domestic quarrel between partners who know that 
in the next moment they will have to co-operate again, 
and some twenty-five to thirty National Liberals, fortified 
by some anti-Semites, will, with the Conservatives, form 
a Nationalist majority of over sixty against the 
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twenty Socialists and a handful of more or less advanced 
Radicals. 


In Prussia, the ruling State, the bye-elections change 





nothing in the composition of the Diet. The fight in | 
Berlin has been a fight mainly between the Social Demo- | 


crats and the Freisinnige, and the spite between these 
two parties has, if possible, been enhanced. At the 
second ballot in the Landtag divisions where the 


fight is not yet decided, the Friesinnige will have the help | 
of all the reactionsts, whilst only the Democrats of the | 


Breitscheid group will stand by the Socialist candidate. 
Amongst the people, the pull towards the Left is in 
Prussia no less strong than elsewhere, but the three class 
electoral system prevents, for the time being, its political 


action on the Parliamentary machine. And here lies the | 
crux of the whole political situation. As far as the de- 


clarations of the Prussian Conservatives go, the latter are 
more determined than ever to oppose any material reform 
of the present Prussian franchise. According to their 
line of argument all the elections prove only the necessity 
of maintaining in Prussia the present franchise as the 
bulwark against the destructive tendencies of the masses 
and the vagaries of the professional classes. This is the 
. always repeated wisdom of the “ Kreuzzeitung,’’ the 
“ Deutsche Tageszeitung,’’ and other papers of that ilk, 
and in this they express the thoughts of the Conservative 
leaders. Nobody knows as yet what the franchise reform 
promised by the Government will look like. But this 
much is certain. If it means any reduction of the 
present over-representation of the agrarian interest the 
Conservatives will fight it tooth and nail. In this they 
will be helped by the Catholics, who are as keenly in- 
terested as they are in the present distribution of seats. 
Unless the Government is resolved to take up the cudgels 
against their beloved Conservatives in bitter earnest, no 
reform worth speaking of will pass the two Houses of 
the Prussian Landtag. 

Now it is pretty certain that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and his Royal master wish nothing more ardently 
than to be saved a quarrel with the Prussian squirearchy. 
The semi-official “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ” 
never ceases preaching conciliation and compromise. 
But the Prussian Junkers know that their political power 
is at stake, and will not allow themselves to be lulled by 
soft words. If the question depended on Parliamentary 
decisions alone, a reform of the Prussian franchise would 
be as far off as ever. It is to non-Parliamentary forces 
that we are compelled to look for the transformation of 
the political discontent of the mass of the nation into a 
change of their political representation. 

Of these non-Parliamentary forces the new 
Hanseatic League will prove of very little use. More and 
more the League develops into a subsidiary agency of the 
high Lords of German Industry, who certainly desire a 
greater voice in the councils of the nation, but who want 
nothing less than an increase of the political power of 
their workers. To express it more directly, they would 
welcome a redistribution of seats so far as it would 
strengthen the commercial and industrial against the 
agrarian interest in general, but they do not want to 
hear of any democratisation of the franchise. Not to 
speak of the Conservatives, can one expect the Catholics, 
whose main power rests in the lower middle classes in 
town and country, to submit silently to a change of that 
kind? Here is an opposition of interests which must pre- 
vent any reform if there is no third power strong enough 
to compel both to give way. 

This third power can only be Social Democracy as 
the party of the wage earners and the classes akin to 
them. As we have seen, the party is there, better 
organised than ever, fuller than ever of fighting spirit. 
In a former letter it has been shown how the various 
classes of the workers have increased in Germany, and to 
some extent the electoral successes are explained by this 
increase. But it is not only the wage earners who have 
enhanced the voting powers of the party. The most re- 


markable feature of the recent elections has admittedly | 
been the comparatively large percentage of members of | 
the professional classes and other elements of the lower | 
middle classes who voted for the Labour Party. Stronger | 


than ever grows the influence of this body in other sec- 
tions of the community. The Government strives to 
suppress this spirit by more or less terroristic disciplinary 
means. Thus, on Thursday last, the chairman of the asso- 
ciation of the middle functionaries of the postal and 
telegraph service, Herr Zollitsch, was condemned by 
the disciplinary court to remove to a provincial place and 
submit to a reduction of salary because he has suffered 
articles to appear in the organ of the association, which 
severely criticised the non-fulfilment of the promise of 
the Government to adjust the pay of the functionaries to 
their increased cost of living. But the incriminating 
article only gave vent to the spirit of deep irritation that 
prevails almost everywhere in the German Civil Service. 
It is to be found in the teaching profession and amongst 
the clerical and technical functionaries of industry and 
commerce. 

It is, of course, always difficult to gauge how far 
these classes are prepared to act in consequence of their 
discontent. But the irritation is there, it makes them 
gravitate towards Social Democracy, and strengthens its 
prestige and aggressive power. This tendency is also 
reflected by the attitude of the so-called non-political 
journals, which, under the colorless names of “ General- 
anzeiger,’’ and so on, strive to catch the general reader. 
At present they take great care to satisfy the Socialist 
leanings of their readers. To sum it up, the powers of 
social resistance to an attack by the Socialists have 
markedly decreased. If the electoral reform demanded 
by the workers is again to be postponed, demonstrations 
larger than ever will not fail to take place. What form 
they will take cannot be predicted, but they will cer- 
tainly be more general and create more difficulties than 
their predecessors. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the State machinery is already out of joint. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that it is looser in its joints 
than before. The lost authority of the State will not be 
restored by terroristic means. The only way to soothe 
the discontent is by the increase of rights and the im- 
provement of material conditions. The uneasiness of 
growing sections forces our rulers to a policy of saving. 
It has been announced that the new Budget will show 
reductions under all the heads of expenditure. The pull 
towards the Left may yet mean retrenchment in 
armaments.—Yours, &c., Ep. BERNSTEIN. 

Berlin, November Ist, 1909. 





Detters to the Editor. 


TARIFF REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I think that perhaps the following extract from 
a letter just received by me from a correspondent in the 
United States may be of interest to your readers. The 
writer is a well-known and highly respected solicitor—a 
hard-headed man of business. “I am glad,” he writes, “to 
see your Party is not going to submit to any compromise, 
and, furthermore, that you will not allow usurpation of 
power by the House of Lords. I sometimes think that you 
have a better democracy than we have. The House of 
Commons represents the masses of the people, and when the 
Government is not sustained, the people can be heard from 
quickly. In our country the House of Representatives is 
elected every two years, but the Senators are only elected 
on the basis of one-third each year and hold their office 
for six years. Under our constitution, all Revenue Bills 
must originate in the House of Representatives, and it was 
certainly the intention of the founders that the people should 
make the Budget. As it is, the Senate really makes our 
Budget, and thereby defeats the will of the people. The most 
striking instance we have of that is our recent Tariff Bill, 
notwithstanding the masses of the people are in favor of a 
reduced tariff. Our President, Mr. Taft, has fizzled out. 
He has turned out to be a good-natured jelly-fish. We are 
glad enough to get an open market for our goods, but we 
have built a Chinese wall against foreign goods. I would 
like to see our Senate abolished. It is nothing but a 
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millionaire’s club, and, in my opinion, the most corrupt 
governmental body in the world.” 

I think, sir, you will agree that these words contain 
much food for profitable reflection. As my correspondent 
points out, the aim of “Tariff Reformers” in his country 
is to reduce the tariff !—Yours, &c., 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 

P.S.—By the way, your correspondent “Law” is in 
error in speaking of “the King and Commons” as “two 
of the three estates of the realm.” The estates of the realm 
are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. 

House of Commons, 

November Ist, 1909. 


TAXING THE FOREIGNER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 23rd you quote Mr. 
Churchill as saying that he declined to discuss “the gospel 
of quacks and the creed of gulls,” which preached the taxa- 
tion of the foreigner. This is the usual attitude of the 
Free Trade platform and Press; but is it wise to condemn 
in this fashion so familiar an argument of the Protectionists ? 
There is undoubtedly a grain of truth in the contention 
that “the foreigner pays” ; for quotations for the foreign 
market take account of hostile tariffs when fixing prices for 
that market; and what we need therefore, and what I can 
nowhere find, is a clear statement of the principle governing 
this process. When and to what extent does the “ foreigner 
pay’’ an import tax? And since he can be made to pay, 
what is the objection, from the Free Trade point of view, to 
securing his contribution by a properly-framed tariff? 

In the interests of the Free Trade position, could you 
not deal with this question in an adequate article? I am 
convinced that a mere dogmatic denial of the “ tax-the- 
foreigner” creed is neither sufficient nor wise, and certainly 
nothing is gained by refusing to see the position of our 
opponents, in support of which they are ready enough with 
their lists of prices.—Yours, &c., 

Veritas VINCIT. 

October 27th, 1909. 

[We deal in our leading columns with the subject of our 
correspondent’s letter.—Ep., Nation.] 


WANTED, DETAILS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Though politics interest me little, may I, as a 
business man, touch on one aspect of “‘ Tariff Reform” which 
I occasionally see alluded to, but which in my opinion should 
always be pressed upon public attention ? 

“Tariff Reform” is nothing if not a business proposi- 
tion. Very well; let us give it a business reception. If 
its supporters mean business, let them give us the details. 
It won’t do for them to talk of securing a general assent 
to the principle. In business we want all the details—in 
writing. 

If a dealer in copper (which I use in my work) proposes 
to enter into a contract with me, the details of his proposition 
are its essence. I want to know from him the quality of his 
copper, its weight, its gauge, its finish, his finest-cut price, 
his terms of payment, speed of delivery, minimum order, and 
length of contract. I want all this information in writing, 
and if, after general discussion, he declares himself unable 
to let me have it, I show him the door. 

In politics apparently he is quite prepared to present 
himself with further suggestions. In business, I assure 
you, he would never get past my clerks again. 

The protest that “Tariff Reform” may receive a general 
assent, its details to be settled later, is beneath consideration. 
Imagine, say, that a builder asks me—“‘ Would you like me to 
build you a house, finer than your present one, better 
situated, and less expensive?’’ My reply is a series of 
questions. “ Where is it to be built ; where are the plans ; 
how many rooms—what size; what is the price?” 

I imagine the answer then, @ la “Tariff Reform”: 
“These are details. Assent (as a broad principle); sign 


this agreement, in which you see I have left blanks for the 
details you mention, and leave ‘it to me to fill them up as 
and when I think proper!’” 











Could absurdity go further? How can English business 
men allow themselves to spare even five minutes in the con- 
sideration of a proposition the authors of which know either 
too much or too little to reduce to plain, straightforward 
terms ?—Yours, &c., 

DERISION. 

November 2nd, 1909. 


WANTED, A FREE TRADE CAMPAIGN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Surely the sensible thing for Constitutionalists 
to do is to recognise that, however seriously the rejection of 
the Budget by the Lords may threaten our political tradi- 
tions and institutions, there is an enormous section of the 
electorate who refuse to make it the matter of their chief 
concern. Even if the Bermondsey Liberal and Labor vote 
are classed together, the fact remains that 47°5 per cent. of 
the voters polled for Tariff Reform. True that the final act 
of rejection has not yet taken place, and, until actually 
accomplished, must be considered, to a certain extent, as 
conjectural; but I am convinced, in so far as I can judge 
from personal observation and intercourse, that the con- 
stitutional issue cannot be made the sole and decisive 
question of the next election. 

I am only an obscure elector, but I have much and 
often discussed the matter with many equally obscure. A 
proportion, of course, are mere party men, bound by pre- 
judice and moved by party catchwords; but even among 
those who really turn the balance of the polls—the virile 
independent and the persuasible—I have failed to discover 
that supreme interest in the Lords’ veto which the Liberal 
Press and professional politicians assume as a matter of 
course. Whatever the Lords may do, I am certain that 
Tariff Reform will remain a dominant, if not the dominant, 
issue for the electorate. It stands as a positive programme 
opposed to the Land and Finance Reform programme of the 
Government, and, if Bermondsey reveals anything, it shows 
that supporters of these two opposing policies are fairly 
equally matched. 

Now, if the Government is to win, it will not be by 
merely advocating its own policy, however boldly and per- 
sistently it may do so. War, reasoned and generalled, 
must be re-declared and maintained against Tariff Reform. 
Unionists must be defeated and discredited on their own 
ground. It can be done. Thousands of votes are being 
won for Tariff Reform everywhere, but they can be won 
back if the attack is made at once, and with such vigor and 
enthusiasm as is displayed by the Budget League in 
another direction. It is folly to ridicule it or ignore it, or 
even to be content with exposing its fallacies in a hap- 
hazard fashion. There is a plausible attractiveness about it 
which will surmount hosts of such exposures. It promises 
definitely more employment, and, although hecklers may 
laugh, and say it is not work, but wages, that they want, 
the ordinary man, thinking of neither as a thing apart, but 
of each as a condition of his security of existence, knows 
that if there is more employment to be had, that security 
will at any rate be less precarious, even if as ill rewarded. 

Upholders of Free Trade must, therefore, become more 
active and direct critics of interference with trade by tariffs. 
It may be that Unionists are being led step by step to such 
extravagance of promise that their coming into power would 
only precipitate their end. But there is no reason why 
Tariff Reform should not be utterly routed to-day, and not 
merely, at the best, defeated by a narrow margin of small 
majorities. Tariff Reformers themselves have already fami- 
liarised their adherents with the use and arithmetic of 
trade statistics, and a closer study of the conditions of 
industry and commerce. It now remains for Free Traders 
to seize that advantage, and, by a concentrated onslaught 
of criticism and exposure, to carry that education further 
to its ultimate Free Trade understanding. Free Trade is 
too negative and too much on its defence. It must become 
positive. It must insist again and again that Tariff Re- 
form will restrict trade, that it will cause more and more 
unemployment, that it will not only increase the cost of 
living, but that it will refuse the manufacturer the right to 
seek the best market as a purchaser, and therefore handicap 
his opportunities as a seller. Convinced Free Traders 
know all this, but they have to win back the converts to 
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Tariff Reform, and they have to hold also those who are 
wavering. But this cannot be done without a sustained 
Free Trade campaign. The time is ripe for it.—Yours, &c., 
Toca. 
Bedford, October 30th, 1909. 





A PROPHECY. 
Tc the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—In the “Civil and Military Gazette” (Lahore) I 
wrote on December 7th, 1905, as follows :—‘‘ The Liberal 
majority in 1906 will exceed all Liberal majorities since 
1833. Moreover, it is absurd for Conservatives to expect 
that Lord Rosebery will be appointed Prime Minister, for 
it is quite certain that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
fill that office should his health permit. Among new names 
likely to be found in the Liberal Ministry are Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Haldane, and John Burns. This 
last appointment will be made to appease the Labor Party.”’ 

My prophecy was so wonderfully accurate that the 
Editor, the late Mr. Stevenson, wrote to congratulate me 
upon it. Owing to such success in the past my present 
prediction may have some interest to readers of THE 
Nation. I predict that the Lords will reject the Budget on 
its second reading on or about November 25th, and that a 
General Election will take place early in January, which 
will result in a majority for the present Government of 
about a hundred and forty. Several seats will be captured 
by the Tories, especially in London and the Home Counties ; 
but the position in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales will remain 
virtually unaltered.—Yours, &c., 

JosHua Brookes. 

November 3rd, 1909. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The parties in the State have been blowing up the 
fire, and if the House of Lords rejects the Budget the iron 
will be hot. If it is necessary then to have a General 
Election, the Liberal Party can strike with effect. But 
if the Lords do not reject the Budget, the iron will be cold. 
If the House is dissolved, and the Liberal Party strikes 
on the cold iron, it will hurt itself. The excitement has 
been got up upon one issue—the House of Lords and the 
Budget. If the Commons triumph without a dissolution, 
to follow that triumph by a dissolution will be a tactical error. 
There is plenty of work for the Commons to do during the 
next two years. Some good Bills, no doubt, will be carried 
through both Houses and become law, such as the Labor 
Assurance Bill, and a Bill for the extension of old age 
pensions. Other Bills will go through the Commons, but 
won't become law. A Registration Reform Bill, including 
for the second time a “one man one vote” clause, will go 
through the Commons, and doubtless will be rejected by 
the Lords. Then the iron will be hot. Then the Liberal 
Party can strike with good effect. I do not wish to be 
interpreted as saying that even if the Lords do reject the 
Budget, there ought therefore to be an immediate dissolu- 
tion. I am no lawyer, but if the Government can devise 
some means of collecting the necessary taxes notwithstanding 
the refusal of the House of Lords, or some means of enforcing 
the passage of the Finance Bill through the Lords after a 
first rejection, that would be far more satisfactory from a 
constitutional point of view than any victory at the polls.— 
Yours, &e., Arnotp Lupton. 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

November 1st, 1909. 


RADICAL VERSUS UNIONIST LAND REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 30th you published Mr. 
Lloyd George’s article entitled “The Issue of the Budget,”’ 
and, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer devoted a consider- 
able part of his article to my person and to a scheme of 
land reform which I outlined in the “Nineteenth Century 
Review” for September and October, I trust that you will 
kindly allow me to reply to him. 

Mr. Lloyd George wrote: “The intelligent foreigner 
(Mr. Ellis Barker) who supplies the Tariff Reform Party 





with ideas, has foreseen that the British democracy are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the conditions under which land 
is now owned and managed. He has, therefore, pressed 
upon his leaders—and has met with some measure of accept- 
ance—a scheme of State purchase. But the success of such 
a scheme must necessarily depend on the price paid for the 
land. If the extravagant prices, which have hitherto accom- 
panied every acquisition of land for public or industrial 
purposes, are to rule in future, the peasant proprietary of 
Mr. Ellis Barker is doomed to a subsidised insolvency.” 
Mr. Lloyd George is a politician who can apparently 
not refrain from personal attacks on his opponents, be they 
dukes or humbler individuals like myself, and he does not 
care in the slightest whether his assertions are true or false. 
I am not a foreigner, but since more than ten years a 
naturalised British subject, and most Liberal politicians are 
acquainted with this fact. I think that Mr. Lloyd George 
prefaced his remarks on the Unionist land reform pro- 
gramme with the observation that it was drawn up by “a 
foreigner,’’ and pressed by that “foreigner’’ upon the 
leaders of the Unionist Party, and endorsed by 
them for a twofold reason. In the first place, Mr. 
Lloyd George apparently wished to supply the street 


orators with the argument: “Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the Unionist land reform programme. It 
was drawn up by a foreigner.’’ In the second place, he 


probably wished to discredit me with the Unionist Party. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s assertion, “Mr. Ellis Barker has 
pressed upon his leaders—and has met with some measure 
of acceptance—a scheme of State purchase,”’ is either based 
upon positive information or is an invention. If it is based 
upon information, he must have received it either through 
the indiscretion of one of the Unionist leaders or through 
my own indiscretion or treachery. To the outsider the 
latter would seem more probable. Mr. Lloyd George 
accuses me, therefore, by insinuation, of indiscretion or 
treachery, and I herewith challenge him to name his in- 
formant. If he is unable to name him, I must accuse him 
of having circulated an invention for the purpose of dis- 
crediting me in the eyes of the leaders of the party to which 
I have the honor to belong. His methods of controversy are 
scarcely worthy of a Cabinet Minister. 

A policy is either good or bad, and the responsibility 
for the policy rests upon the party leader or leaders who 
propound it. If I had the desire to answer Mr. Lloyd 
George in his own style I should say that he is only the 
nominal author of his Budget, that the Budget for 
which he takes so much credit was not drawn up by himself, 
and that he has not the ability to draw up a Budget, even 
if he had the will to do it. 

Facts take habitually a subordinate position in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statements. Mr. Lloyd George dismisses 
the land settlement proposals contained in my two “ Nine- 
teenth Century” articles with the words: “If the extrava- 
gant prices which have hitherto accompanied every acquisi- 
tion of land for public or industrial purposes are to rule 
in future, the peasant proprietary of Mr. Ellis Barker is 
doomed to subsidised insolvency.’’ That it is not my plan 
to pay “extravagant ’’ prices may be seen from the following 
words of mine in the October issue of the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Review’’: “In case of compulsory purchase, the 
owners should receive for their land the full value, which, 
in case of disputes, might be determined by referees, plus 
a small percentage, let us say, 10 per cent., for disturbance. 
The solatium for disturbance should be so small as to in- 
duce owners of estates suitable for settlement rather to sell 
them voluntarily than to have them purchased under a 
compulsory plan.”’ Whilst during the last thirty years the 
price of agricultural land has fallen to about half its former 
value in Great Britain, it has maintained its value in France, 
Germany, and other countries. British agricultural land is 
going a-begging, and is sold at present at derelict prices. 
My proposals therefore involve a great sacrifice for our re- 
duced landowners, and they make it reasonably certain that 
small people who acquire land at present prices with the 
help of the Government will see the value of their land 
doubled and more than doubled. In his only statement of 
fact Mr. Lloyd George has absolutely misrepresented me. 

Whilst the Unionist land policy may be summed up in 
the words: “Every man his own landlord,’ the Radical 
Party has adopted the Socialist policy of making the land 
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national property. Mr. Lloyd George writes in his pro- 
nunciamento, published by THe Nation: “The new State 
valuation must be the basis for all plans of communal 
purchase. On this basis municipalities ought to buy the 
land, which is essential to the development of their towns. 
And the State could also buy up land necessary to the policy 
of re-creating rural life in Great Britain.”” Mr. Lloyd 
George has let the cat out of the bag. He has thrown away 
the mask of Liberalism. We know now that it is the ideal 
of Mr. Lloyd George and of his party that the State should 
own all the agricultural land and that the municipalities 
should own all the town land, a policy which, if honestly 
carried out, would add £4,000,000,000 to our National Debt. 
The land acquired by the State and by the municipalities 
would be let to private people. The private landlord would 
be replaced by the official. The ownership of land would 
become a Government monopoly. The people would pay 
their rent, not to private owners, but to Government officials. 
Do they desire such a change? 


The private landlord is, no doubt, a nuisance, for no- 


body likes to pay the rent, but a political landlord is an 
abomination. The private landlord must be fair to his 
tenants. He cannot afford to make himself disliked. He is 
influenced by human feelings, by local opinion, by the 
Press, and if he acts unfairly he can easily be restrained 
by the law. But “the community’’ has neither a soul to 
save nor @ body to kick nor a conscience to appeal to. It 
acts by red tape regulations. The land taxes are popular 
because the people have been told that they will lower their 
rent. If the people are made aware of the deception, and if 
they are asked at the next General Election whether they 
wish for a crazy settlement of the land problem such as 
Mr. Lloyd George wishes to effect, or whether they prefer 
the common-sense settlement which the Unionists favor; if 
they are asked whether they would like to have “the com- 
munity ’’ for landlords, or whether they would rather be 
their own landlords, I have little doubt as to their decision. 
If Mr. Lloyd George is wise, he will hasten to explain away 
the preposterous programme of land nationalisation which 
he has announced in his article in THe Nation.—Yours, &c., 
J. Extis Barker. 
Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
November 3rd, 1909. 


[We quite accept Mr. “ Ellis Barker’s’’ statement that 
“since more than ten years’’ he is a naturalised British 
subject, though within that period he appears to have paid 
slightly more attention to our politics than to the 
mechanism of our barbarous tongue.—Ep., Natron.] 


LIBERAL WOMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As a life-long and very strong supporter of the 
world-wide movement for granting the franchise to women, 
it seems to me quite clear that the Liberal women ought to 
aid strenuously the Government in the stupendous contest 
now inevitable in one form or another. They ought to 
remember that it is to the Liberals they owe their municipal 
freedom. But, apart from this remembrance, they ought 
never to cease to recollect that, if the main provisions of 
the Budget become law, their position will not only be 
improved greatly, though, it may be, indirectly, but their 
vantage ground from which to obtain the other reforms 
they deem needful will be increased in a marked degree. 
For brevity’s sake to name only Old Age Pensions and the 
licensing duties—with the revenue for the former and other 
social reforms assured, and the impetus which temperance 
will receive from the latter, the energies of rightminded 
women will have greater scope. Then, looking at the matter 
from another standpoint, does any right-thinking woman 
suppose that the advent of the Conservatives to power would 
bring at once an adequate franchise measure? The surmise 
of those best informed leads one to think that two-thirds 
at least of the Liberals are in favor of granting the franchise 
to women, and only one-third of their opponents are so 
inclined.—Yours, &c., 

Mackenzie Bett. 

Athensum Club, November 2nd, 1909. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Referring to your correspondence on this subject, 
I should like to confirm the views expressed in your corre- 
spondent, Catherine Ryle’s letter. , 

I am deeply interested in the question of the franchise 
for women, but find it quite impossible to join any of the 
principal societies for promoting it, because of their policy 
with regard to the bye-elections. If women want to vote, 
they must, so long as the Government of their country con- 
sists of “ parties,” show themselves of value to the Party 
with whom they are in sympathy. Certainly I think a 
woman should count herself first a Liberal and then a 
woman. She is asking for a political right, and must prove 
herself to be a politician in order to gain it. ’ 

We must not do wrong that good may come, and it can- 
not be right to act contrary to one’s principles. 

The quarrel is with Mr. Asquith, not with Liberalism ; 
and I am sure this question, like all others, will never be 
settled except upon a Party basis. 

If, at the outset, the women with Unionist views had 
joined the Primrose League, and those with Liberal views 
the National Liberal Federation, and shown their value to 
these societies, we might by this time have had the fran- 
chise, but acting as they do at present, they alienate the 
sympathy of all Parties. 

I am not condemning their militant methods. When 
justice is denied a subject, there comes a time when force 
is justified; but if they will continue to be the enemies 
of the Party who must in time support them, I really can- 
not see how they can expect friendly treatment in return. 
Let them work hard in the interest of the Liberal candidate 
at the next election, should there be cne before the General 
Election (or at the General Election), then see what the 
answer of the Liberal Party will be to their claim. For 
my part, I think it will at least be treated with respect and 
consideration, as all men of any intelligence appear to me 
to see the justice of the claim.—Yours, &c., 

Kate CHANDLER. 

20, Westgate Terrace, 

South Kensington, S.W. 
October 31st, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am a Liberal of the third generation, and an 
official of two Liberal Associations, and I have bought Tue 
Nation from its first number. On this record, may I venture 
to suggest that it might be for the good of the party if our 
Front Bench would give serious consideration to the posi- 
tion of such of your readers—and their number is un- 
doubtedly considerable—as are in my case with regard to 
the question of the suffrage. 

Rooted in Liberalism as I have been, I cannot, of course, 
remember the time when the denial of effective representa- 
tion and the full ‘privileges of citizenship to the half of the 
population which is on a mental and moral equality with 
the other half, demonstrated by the fact of being its mothers, 
sisters, and wives, impressed me as anything else than the 
negation of Progressive principles. 

During the last year or two, and particularly during 
the last two months, my position as a Liberal has been 
very difficult. There is no use in pretending that at Liberal 
meetings, attended by some of our most responsible leaders, 
there has not been, for a long period and as a usual thing, 
unpardonable unseemliness and brutality in dealing with 
“A Voice,’’ whenever it has proceeded from a woman, or 
from a man enlightened enough to sympathise with the 
point of view of women, and todo what he could to help their 
cause. I was brought up to think, not only that “ A Voice” 
and sharply-fired questions were legitimate features of a 
public meeting, and that the politician who was not ready 
to meet civil opposition respectfully and good-humoredly 
should keep away from the platform, but that effective in- 
terjection and skilful heckling at public meetings were & 
minority’s right, which Liberalism, in its struggle with 
Reaction, could not too carefully cherish. During the Ber- 
mondsey election, I see, some Liberals were thrown out of 
a Tariff Reform meeting after the fashion in which women 
have been treated at their own. Having never heard about 
sauce for the goose being sauce for the gander, they actually 
took their bruised arms, faces. and hats to the platform of 
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a Liberal meeting for sympathy! Is there any drollery 
quite like the drollery of politicians? 

The inexcusable ill-usage of women who have exercised 
the time-honored right of people who attend a public meet- 
ing to express dissent, though a sad feature in the history of 
the Liberal Party, does not, unhappily, stand alone. The 
remarks which not a few Liberal leaders have thought fit 
to make during the painful scenes which have taken place 
have been unworthy. I need quote only from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech at Newcastle, and I do so very carefully :— 


““They complain when we tax mineral rights. 
‘We do not object to pay the tax. All we do object to is the 
form of the tax.’ (A Voice: ‘The women object to pay taxes 
because they don’t get representation’)—the interrupter was 
hustled out desperately resisting. Mr. Lloyd George: There are 
many ways of earning a living, and I suppose that is one of them; 
and that is one of the most objectionable of them, I think. 
You see men building trade and businesses, some small, some 
great, by their industry, by their skill, by their energy, by their 


They said: 


enterprise, not merely maintaining themselves and their 
families, but putting something by for evil days. Hundreds 
and thousands of them belong to the Liberal Party. (A Voice: 


‘And women’)—the interrupter after a struggle was ejected. 
Mr. Lloyd George: If there are any more of these hireling 
gentlemen perhaps they will make their demonstrations all at 
the same time; I think it will save them a little.” 


According to our old Liberal ideas, more legitimate 
interjections by “A Voice’’ were never made at a public 
meeting. 

Since Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech I have been asked by 
my local Liberal Association to subscribe a trifle towards 
the circulation of a little monthly magazine containing the 
portrait and claims of our candidate for the division. I 
have also been asked by my divisional association to do 
something in the same direction. With what ease of mind 
can one comply if our candidate, a new man of whom I 
know little, may, in his treatment of women interrupters 
at his meetings, take the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
his exemplar? 

As for the forcible feeding business, dealt with so 
honestly and so promptly by the “ Manchester Guardian,”’ 
one had thought one belonged to a party which held respect 
for the personal dignity of the prisoner for conscience sake 
as an article of faith, one had known Liberalism eager to 
cherish the principle of the liberty of the subject “as far 
away as Paris is,’’ or Poland or Naples or Bulgaria, one 
had remembered how faithfully the party Press dealt with 
physical force methods in Muscovite prisons and in Irish— 
when Mr. Balfour was gaoler. 

At a time when the battle is to be joined on the Budget, 
it is, of course, extremely trying to the political temper for 
women to be “confusing the issue.’? But when the fight 
over the Education Bill, and then the Licensing Bill, was 
going forward, women were also adjured to stand aside. 
Obviously they are entitled to ask what evidence they have 
for believing that their turn will come by a definite date. 
They were advised by the late Premier that they should be 
heard for their much speaking; but great and vital ques- 
tions, on which the views and co-operation of women are 
most essential, are apparently to be taken in hand before 
the performance of what is at once an act of justice, and, 
as every enlightened Liberal who looks to the future must 
feel, an act of political necessity. 

Although one learnt nothing about it in one of the 
Liberal newspapers I read, I believe it to be the fact that 
the Women’s Social and Political Union held from twenty 
to thirty anti-Government meetings daily in Bermondsey 
during the election. One has heard the Liberals pretend- 
ing that the leaders of the W.S.P.U. are Tories—I mention 
the W.S.P.U. as the suffrage society which has been able 
to raise within four years £50,000 for its campaign—as if 
any informed person needed to be told of the Radicalism of 
a Pankhurst, or that the Pethick Lawrences, who have set 
going a paper which now calls for votes for women and 
denounces the Government in thirty thousand copies a 
week, were Fabians. Does anyone doubt that a large pro- 
portion of the members of the W.S.P.U.—only one among 
the half-dozen suffrage societies—are Liberals? It seems 
curious party leadership that ensures all their influence 
being thrown against the Government at a General Elec- 
tion, when every possible vote should be recorded against 
the Lords. 
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The leaders of the W.S.P.U. may have made mistakes. 
Few people in public life have not. But it is the convinced 
opinion of some of your readers, whose Progressive prin- 
ciples are not less ardent than those of any member of this 
Government, that, when the history of our time is written a 
quarter of a century hence, it will be held that it was by 
the contemned suffragette that the banner of Liberty was 
kept flying. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been writing in your columns. 
Will he not show us the quality of his statesmanship by 
responding in THe Nation to your wise appeal to those 
who are of the councils of the party to take steps by which 
the co-operation of the most progressive women of our day 
may be secured at a critical juncture for Liberalism ?— 
Yours, &c., 

A LIBERAL JOURNALIST. 

November 2nd, 1909. 
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TO ONE DYING IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE. 


J. H. W., M.R.C.S., Eng. 
Died October, 1909, of infection contracted in preparing an anti- 
toxin serum with which another life was saved. ~ 


Losinc his life in saving life, 
Passing in early prime, 

His spirit’s triumph in the strife 
Mocks at our measured time: 


For many a long-drawn life of toil 
In soul-tilth, hour by hour, 

Shows never such a wealth of soil 
As brought his life to flower: 


To bloom of lightheart bravery 
Fair grown as it grew fast, 

Fragrant with finest courtesy 
And flawless to the last. 


For twice he saw the seasons roll, 
His world shrunk to one room, 
And, curbing fast an uncurbed soul, 
He faced his threatened doom. 


And still, as the grey Shadow drew 
More near, with summons grim, 

With knightly grace he laughed and threw 
The challenge back to him. 


And ever, ’neath rude buffetings, 
As strength and hope grew less, 

He rose, in great and little things, 
To tenderer thoughtfulness. 


O heart that loved him as thine own, 
O young lives that he gave, 

Be comforted, a soul so grown 
Knows nothing of the grave! 


The flower that ’neath such tempest sprang, 
The soul that upward fought 

To life where deadliest battle rang, 
Was never framed for nought. 

Hasperton LuiyaM. 


THE NATION. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Heart of the Antarctic.’”” By E. H. Shackleton, C.V.O. 
(Heinemann. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 

“The Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley.”” Edited by 
Lady Stanley. (Sampson Low. 21s. net.) 

‘Christianity at the Cross-Roads.”” By George Tyrrell. (Long- 
mans. 5s. net.) 

“Italian Hours.” By Henry James. [Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

“The Life of Mrs. Norton.’”’? By Jane Gray Perkins. (Murray. 
12s. net.) 

“On Everything.” By H. Belloc. (Methuen. 5s.) 

“Sir Wilfrid Lawson: A Memoir.” Edited by the Right Hon. 
G. W. E. Russell. (Smith, Elder. 7%. 6d. net.) 

“High Albania.”” By M. Edith Durham. (Arnold. 14s. net.) 

“Sir Philip Sidney.” By Percy Addleshaw. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net). 

“Natural and Social Morals.” By Carveth Read. (Black. 

. 6d. net.) 

“In Three Legations.” By Madame Charles de Bunsen. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“China: Its Marvel and Mystery.”” By F. Hodgson Liddell. 
(Allen. 21s. net.) 

“The Hills and the Vale.’”’ By Richard Jefferies. (Duck- 
worth. 6.) 

“Jesus or Christ?” The Hibbert Journal “upplement for 
1909. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. net.) 

“Religion and the Modern World.” St. Ninian Lectures. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

“The Florentine Frame.’’ By Elizabeth Robins. (Murray. 6s.) 

“Villa Rubein, and Other Stories.” By John Galsworthy 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 

“La Psychologie Sociale de Gabriel Tarde.” Par Amédée 
Matagrin. (Paris: Alcan. 5fr.) 

“‘Figaro et ses Devanciers.”” Par Frantz Funck-Brentano et 
Paul d’Estrée. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

“*La Valeur Sociale de |’Evangile.” Par L. Garriguet. (Paris: 
Bloud. 3fr. 50.) 

“Du Sang, de la Volupté et de la Mort.’’ Nouvelle Edition. 
Par Maurice Barrés. (Paris: Paul. 3fr. 50.) 


* * * 


Messrs Kine, who are proposing to take a larger share 
in the publication of political and general literature, have 
in hand a volume of political essays by Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
for issue immediately after Christmas. In the earlier part 
of this work Mr. Hobson discusses the constitutional issues 
raised by the action of the House of Lords, and presents the 
case for a comprehensive Reform Bill with a Referendum 
as a substitute for the veto of a second chamber. The 
relations between Liberalism and Socialism form the subject 
of another section of the work, while the later chapters 
discuss the new democratic programme in industrial, social, 
and educational reform. Mr. Hobson is one of the ablest 
and most independent of modern thinkers and writers on 
political and social topics, so that the coming volume will 
be welcomed by students 

* * x 


Some time ago, when speaking of the services rendered 
by foreign scholars to English literary history, we 
spoke of the monograph on John Lyly which Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat of Rennes has in preparation. The 
Cambridge University Press now announces that the 
volume will be published early next year. It will contain 
particulars of important discoveries concerning Lyly’s life, 
and will add much to our knowledge of the social import 


of “ Euphuism.” 
* + & 


THERE never was a time like the present for publishing 
the letters of everybody with the slightest claim to distinc- 
tion, and, following the prevailing fashion, the centenary 
of Professor Blackie’s birth has been marked by the issue, 
through Messrs. Blackwood, of a collection of letters 
written by him to his wife and to other members of his 
family. In Blackie’s case the publication is justified, for, 
though these letters relate nothing of any importance, they 
enable readers to form a notion of his quaint, picturesque, 
rattling, and vivacious personality, while they also provide 
glimpses of several of his famous contemporaries. Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, the two Newmans, Jowett, 
Stanley, Thirlwall, Mark Pattison, Tyndall, Matthew 
Arnold, and a crowd of others are mentioned. Of Carlyle 








he writes: “I knocked up Carlyle, a strange mixture of 
grey, weather-beaten solemnity and hilarity; full of sweep- 
ing denunciations as usual, but not at all bitter. I scribbled 
a note on him on my return: ‘Carlyle is strong to arouse 
by a tremendous moral force, and to startle by vivid and 
striking pictures; but he has neither wisdom to guide those 
whom he has roused, nor sobriety to tone his pictures down to 
reality. He is always talking about veracity, but he 
habitually revels in exaggeration and one-sided presenta- 
tion, which is more than a lie.’ But we fraternised in a 
brotherly way, and embraced on parting.’”’ Browning, he 
says, was “ frank, free, and full of talk, altogether an agree- 
able, natural, sound-headed, and sound-hearted man, with 
no poetical or other nonsense about him: a direct, manly, 
hard-hitting Englishman, as in his most effective works he 
certainly appears.”’ 
* . - 


Buackie’s theological liberalism—from which he never 
wavered—is reflected all through the volume. He was a 
great sermon-taster, and speaks in high terms of the preach- 
ing of Stanley, Jowett, Haweis, and Dr. Stopford Brooke. 
His greatest praise is reserved for Dr. Horton, whom he 
declares to be “a man worth going a thousand miles to 
hear. . . He is certainly the best preacher that I 
have heard during a long life of church-going. Equal in 
dignity and gesture to Dr. Guthrie, less flowery and more 
solid, utterly unconventional, and not in the least vulgar—a 
model preacher in every respect.’’ At a dinner given in 
1883 by Holman Hunt at Fulham, Blackie mentions as 
among the guests “Mr. Clodd, a literary man of Broad 
Church sympathies.” We wonder whether Mr. Edward 
Clodd would admit the accuracy of the description? 

* * + 


Wirntn the past couple of weeks both Professor Lom- 
broso’s book and Mr. Stead’s articles have directed public 
attention to spiritualism. Another contribution to the 
subject will be Mr. Hereward Carrington’s “ Eusapia Palla- 
dino and Her Phenomena.” It gives an account of experi- 
ments made, with the help of the Italian medium, by Lom- 
broso, Richet, Flammarion, Sir Oliver Lodge, and others. 
Eusapia Palladino’s trickery was exposed some years ago 
at Cambridge, but the men of science just mentioned believe 
that there has been nothing fraudulent in what they wit- 
nessed. A full narrative of her career is contained in Mr. 
Carrington’s book. 

* 7 

We have heard a rumor that the collection of “ diversions 
and perversions” in verse, entitled “Goodchild’s Garland,” 
by “Henry Nemo,” which Mr. Elkin Matthews has just 
published, is the work of Mr. Henry Newbolt. The book 
contains a number of thoroughly fresh and delightful rhymes 
about children. 

* + * 


Tue second volume of Mr. Aylmer Maude’s biography 
of Tolstoy will be published early in the New Year by 
Messrs. Constable. The first volume dealt with the first 
fifty years of Tolstoy’s life, and the coming instalment will 
bring the record down to the present day. Mr. Maude is 
at present visiting Count Tolstoy in Russia, and Countess 
Tolstoy is reading the volume before publication, to ensure 
its accuracy. 

* * * 

Mr. W. C. BrowneEtt, the American critic, whose collec- 
tion of essays called “ Victorian Prose Masters,” was pub- 
lished in this country some years ago, has finished a com- 
panion volume, “ American Prose Masters,’’ which will be 
issued immediately. It contains critical essays on Poe, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Cooper, Lowell, and Mr. Henry James, 
and, judging from its predecessor, it is likely to be a fresh 
and suggestive piece of work. 


* * ” 


WE understand that Mr. Arthur Hayden is preparing 
a biography of Josiah Wedgwood, the famous English 
potter. Mr. Hayden is known as an authority upon all 
matters relating to English earthenware in the eighteenth 
century. The Wedgwood family have placed their private 
store of biographical material at his disposal] for the coming 
work, 
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HRediews. 


CHINA IN COLOR PICTURES.* 


Eastern Asia is no longer a mysterious realm known in 
part only to the medieval traveller and the Jesuit missionary. 
Traveller, diplomatist, and missionary vie with each other 
in describing its rice plains, mountain ranges, and city and 
village life. The photographer with his camera has been 
in every province from the Gulf of Tonquin to the Great 
Wall, and now the artist is sketching its shrines, pavilions, 
creeks, and flower gardens, and helping the imagination of 
those who must stay at home, to realise the richly-colored 
atmospheres which sometimes enfold these sub-tropical 
scenes. The two books before us reach a high level of 
excellence and form an instructive contrast to the illustra- 
tions of Chinese scenes and industries which were published 
three-quarters of a century ago. The workmanship of Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes is well known to the public, and these 
admirable color processes reproduce its characteristic 
qualities with little abatement from its original interest. 
The Chinese faces are singularly life-like. In two or three 
pictures the suggestion of red in the flesh-tints is perhaps 
rather too marked, and would go far to discredit the usage 
of describing the Chinese as ‘The Yellow Race.” In a 
face reflecting the sunset, or flushed with samshoo, or ting- 
ling with the flick of the northern cold, the red might be 
seen, but it is scarcely ever found south of the Yangtsze 
River. Miss Kemp’s water-color sketches of landscapes, 
temples, monasteries, and bridges sample the country as a 
whole, and convey a more natural impression of its char- 
acteristics, although she falls behind the better-known 
artist in treating the Chinese features, as also in the 
brilliant reflections on stone-work. Her Chinese figures 
are small in scale, and there seems a tendency, perhaps due 
to the printing processes, to make the face unduly wide. 
The features of the group in the opium refuge are not 
cadaverous enough, and must surely represent complete con- 
valescence. One face in the foreground is unnaturally 
elongated. It is not impossible, but in the course of a 
long sojourn in China the present writer only once met with 
such a departure from the normal type, and the man was 
at once picked out from the rank and file and nicknamed 
by his polite friends ‘‘ Horse Face.’”’ Two accurate studies 
of the Miao and Shan physiognomies deserve the attention 
of those anthropologists who are interested in the Indo- 
Chinese races. The color sketches of both volumes surpass 
anything that has yet been done in bringing China before 
the public. They convey everything but the nervous de- 
pression often produced by these gorgeous sunsets and the 
odors which haunt the creeks. 

The letterpress of the Menpes volume, from the pen of 
an ex-Governor of the Colony of Hong Kong, is not worthy 
of the pictures with which it is interleaved, and has been 
huddled together without any reference to them. Sir Henry 
Blake is not a well-instructed authority upon Chinese ques- 
tions. He has seen the things he has been taken to see 
in a sedan chair carried by as many coolies as a viceroy’s, 
and has heard certain things told him by official interpreters 
and half-Anglicised Chinamen. A _ greater jumble than 
some of the chapters, paragraphs, and sentences it would 
be difficult to imagine. In the same chapter the reader 
will find a description of the Yangtsze River, a few remarks 
about the Ming tombs at Nanking, jerky jottings of a visit 
to Peking, and one-sided excerpts from the report of the 
Singapore Opium Commission. Sir Henry Blake uses the 
popular artist as a sandwichman to advertise reactionary 
views resurrected in the interests of Crown Colony finance. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Mortimer Menpes feels flattered by 
the uses to which his talent is put. A description of the 
Canton flower-boats gives an unwholesome “ whiffiness” to 
one of the pages. It is no discredit to a Hong Kong official 
that he should have the courage to be pro-Chinese, but he 
surely carries the thing too far when he hints a preference 
for the flower-boat to our own form of the social evil. 
Eighty per cent. of the Chinese population, in spite of its 





*“China.” By Mortimer Menpes and Sir H. A. Blake. 
A. & C. Black. 5s. net. 


“The Face of China,” By E, G, Kemp. Chatto & Windus. 
2s. net. 





many frailties, manages to muddle along without the flower- 
boat. Our author is not always accurate as a transmitter 
of second-hand information. He says that the rice is first 
planted in a nursery. That term may perhaps be used 
to describe the little corner of the field which is first flooded 
into slush and used as a seed-plot before the transplanting 
begins, but the word conveys a wrong impression to the 
average English reader. We are told that the Chinese 
mandarin is fond of visiting his friends and engaging in con- 
versation over a friendly cup of tea. In official visits the 
cup of tea is the sign that the interview is closed. 

In many parts of the book bits of sentences are dumped 
together, and no attempt is made to link them into 
logical intelligibility. Incongruous things lie side by side 
like the various articles on the counter of a marine store- 
dealer. We are told of the Chinese farmer, “ He has not 
often more than one wife, who, being entirely at his mercy, 
rules him with a rod of iron, and to whom as a rule 
he leaves the emotional part of the religion of his family.” 
The description of a Chinese theatre ends thus: ‘“ When 
the play is finished, if there are wealthy men present 
servants come in laden with strings of copper cash, which 
are laid upon the stage.” After describing the means of 
locomotion in Shanghai with gharries for the wealthy, he 
adds, “and for the poorer Chinese the ubiquitous wheel- 
barrow mentioned by Milton, that is palpably the one- 
wheeled progenitor of the Irish jaunting car.’’ Speaking of 
the Happy Valley Cemetery, Hong Kong, we are informed 
that “here Christian and Mohammedan, Eastern and 
Western, rest from their labors, while below them in the 
oval valley, every sport and game of England is in full 
swing.” The dissimilar associations that creep into the 
sentence half imply that these polyglot ghosts have a great 
time at the Hong Kong races. 

The only information of interest or original value which 
Sir Henry gives is drawn from his own experience as a 
Colonial Governor. If he does not claim to be a Puritan 
moralist, he has humane instincts. He congratulates him- 
self that when he had to extradite two Chinese criminals, 
he induced the Chinese Viceroy to promise that if a 
sentence of capital punishment had to be carried out, it 
should not be preceded by the customary method of ex- 
torting confession by torture. On p. 65 he gives a curious 
fact, which shows how great changes turn upon small 
incidents in our home legislation. At one time certain cotton 
goods needed for the Chinese market were boughtin Germany 
and shipped from English ports. When the Merchandise 
Marks Act was passed these goods arrived bearing the 
German stamp. The native merchants went to the Ger- 
man Consul and asked if it would not be possible to deal 
direct with the manufacturers. The result is the goods are 
now sent from Germany, with unforeseen results. Some days 
the German steamers in Hong Kong harbor outnumber the 
British. It is difficult to believe our eyes when we read 
in these pages. that in the native quarter of the colony of 
Hong Kong land has changed hands at £160,000 an acre. 
The land, we believe, is Crown land, held on long leases. 
Those who administer Crown Colonies with such increments 
to deal with can surely raise revenue in other ways than 
by exploiting the vices of the Chinaman. We can under- 
stand Sir Henry’s statement that he has rarely seen a 
coolie reduced to squalor and beggary by opium-smoking. 
Perhaps he seeks other pastures than the highway of an 
expensive Colony when he is nearing the starvation line. 
The West End prodigal does not haunt Cavendish and 
Berkeley Squares after he has pawned his shirt. The 
enormous price of land has to do with the woes of other 
cities besides London, Liverpool, and Sheffield. The plague 
will not be dislodged from its stronghold in the native 
quarters of Hong Kong till these conditions are changed. 

“The Face of China”’ is a modest title for a book of 
travels, and perhaps the writer does not claim to do more 
than give casual sketches of the country and its inhabitants. 
But Miss Kemp has well-trained powers of observation, knows 
how to sift her facts, and is able to set them forth with no little 
grace of style. She has covered some of the ground traversed 
by the late Mrs. Bishop and Mrs. Archibald Little, and in 
literary craftsmanship is quite the equal of those accom- 
plished ladies. She spent twelve months with her sister and her 
brother-in-law, a medical missionary, in Taiyuanfu, before 
the days of the Boxer riots. This apprenticeship evidently 
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gave her a good foundation of knowledge and courage for the 
adventures of after years. On her journey intoShansi, described 
in Chapter IX, she was entertained by a courtly Chinese evan- 
gelist, who was afterwards martyred in the great tribulation, 
together with his flock of forty-one members. She saw the full 
cycle of native life in this famous city of the Chinese Hinter- 
land. In subsequent journeys she visited the birth-place and 
tomb of Confucius, Tai Shan, the Olympus of the Chinese 
Classics, and the Buddhist Monastery at Omi, half-way up 
into the clouds. One of the Buddhist monasteries in SzCchwan 
she found more wholesome in tone and less repulsive than a 
Peking monastery known to most travellers. Accompanied 
by a lady friend and a Chinese interpreter from St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, who seems to have served the party with 
shrewdness, fidelity, and unfailing cheerfulness, she ascended 
the famous gorges beyond Ichang, and passed through Yun- 
nan to Burma. Against the advice of some friends, she went 
quite unarmed, and found her confidence in the good feeling 
of the people justified. No serious incivility was encountered. 
In her preface she observes: “It is no wonder some travellers 
should meet with incivility, considering the methods of deal- 
ing with natives they adopt.” Miss Kemp managed to make 
her will prevail with baggage-coolies andchair-bearers whodid 
not always wish to face unpromising weather and had their 
own ideas about suitable lodging-places for the night. Her 
sympathies are with the Chinese, and she has not only 
limned the “ Face of China,’’ but has got nearer to its heart 
than most travellers. In Western China she saw some of the 
races which preceded the Chinese in possession of the soil. 
Amongst the Lolos the birth of daughters is more prized than 
that of sons, and woman is chivalrously respected in tribal 
warfare. The last chapter, on “The Present Position in 
China,”’ is of great interest and value, and brings our in- 
formation down to some of the most recent developments. 





AN ENGLISH SALON.* 


Tue social world is roughly, but definitely, divisible by two. 
Half of it, without knowing Lady St. Helier, know all 
about her; the other half, those who know her well, find her 
an enigma. To one set her house is a by-word; to the other 
it is something like a shrine. Those to whom she is but a 
name think of her as the person who broke down the old 
order and made society “ Bohemian’’; those to whom she 
is more than a name do not regard her as a reformer or a 
destroyer at all. Some there are who speak of her 
despitefully. It is remarkable that these are invariably 
persons who, not knowing her, know all about her. Among 
the others there is never an ill word, or an ill thought, 
touching her. It seems odd to be writing thus in public 
about a private person; but that arises from the nature of 
the case. Lady St. Helier has long been something akin to 
a national institution. Her private relationships with the 
world have long been open and extensive. Now she 
has herself disclosed them all, or at least as much 
of them as can be dealt with in a volume of reasonable size. 
One’s first impression, after reading the book, is that 
Lady St. Helier has hardly done justice to her theme. 
Many notable persons whom one has met under her 
roof are unmentioned. Call this an autobiography? 
In comparison with what she could have written had she 
wished, it is no more than a causerie suggested by a single 
evening party. 

The volume does not contain many “ stories,’’ and of the 
few it does give the best are already familiar. Indeed, Lady 
St. Helier seems to have but a poor memory for non-essential 
things. Her strength, as revealed in this book, lies in a 
swift and sure appreciation of character. The chapters in 
which she makes a set survey of her friends read as if they 
were sections of ““Who’s Who” translated into the most 
vivid of modern journalism. Not a single sketch is weak. 
One here or there, such as that of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, mother of Lord Randolph Churchill, is only to be 
called great. 


“Nothing was more beautiful, more touching, than her 


* ““ Memories of Fifty Years.’’ By Lady St. Helier (Mary Jeune). 
Arnold. 15s. net. 





devotion to her son. She lived for nobody else, and when, 
after the death of her husband, she came and settled in London, 
the whole of her life was devoted to helping his political career, 
as far as she could, with all the might of her deep, passionate 
admiration, great ability, and social influence. Lord Randolph’s 
affection for his mother was very deep and sincere, and he 
attached much importance to her opinion. She was very 
judicious, very tactful, never obtruding herself in any way, 
but watching all the developments of his life, quietly and silently 
helping when she felt she could; or, what is perhaps a greater 
trial to a woman, standing by patiently and doing nothing. 
In all the eventful moments of his life she extended to him the 
same watchful and devoted affection. I shall never forget the 
bright ecstasy and joy with which she welcomed his being made 
Leader of the House of Commons. I went to say good-bye to 
her before leaving for Scotland, and shall always remember 
the passionate delight with which she spoke of it. To her it 
was, as it were, a political Nunc Dimittis. He had reached the 
height of his ambition, and she was content. One hardly likes 
to remember the poignant grief and disappointment that his 
resignation was to her, and yet she never blamed him, and 
always thought that whatever he did was right; and through 
the remaining years of his life she followed the terrible tragedy 
in silence, eating her heart out, and yet trying to keep a brave 
face before him and the world. And when the end came, and all 
that she had loved was laid to rest at Woodstock, the pathos of 
that moment was indescribable—that she had lived to see him die!” 


Can one wonder that a woman who has the tender under- 
standing of humanity which these passages reveal is loved 
by those who know her? Surely not. For many years there 
has been a general puzzlement as to Lady St. Helier’s posi- 
tion. How did she manage to maintain it in despite of the 
common knowledge that her parties were extraordinarily 
‘‘mixed’’? The general theory was that her social success 
was the outcome of a deep-laid political plot. If she threw 
her doors open to the notabilities of democracy, and kept 
them open, the Tory nobility would come too; distinctions 
of all sorts, patrician and proletarian, would fraternise; 
and Toryism would take the rising democratic wind from 
the sails of the enemy. This was all nonsense. It was not 
only the Tory grandees who frequented the house of Lady 
St. Helier. From Gladstone to Mr. Chamberlain in his 
Republican days, all the statesmen and aspiring politicians 
were there as well. Lady St. Helier herself, it is true, 
was always a Tory; but that was a matter of no 
importance to any Radical, however red. Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Halsbury, Lord Randolph, and the others 
of that school gave her their friendship no more readily 
than Liberals such as Bright and Nationalists like 
Parnell. Thus her political attitude does not account for 
Lady St. Helier’s position. Another explanation was that 
she alone in London sought to have a salon as salons are 
understood in Paris. That hypothesis was equally feeble. 
For many a year other ladies have been trying to rival her. 
Not one of them has succeeded. That the efforts are not 
generally known about is accounted for by the simple fact 
that a lady never avows an endeavor in that line of life. 
Lady St. Helier, though singularly lacking in self-con- 
sciousness, thinks that the peculiar popularity with which 
her salon has been favored was an incidental but inevitable 
result “of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill.’”’ That, too, is ridi- 
culous. Society would have had its likes, dislikes, and 
indifferences even if we had been still the narrowest 
oligarchy. Our entertaining annalist is what she is, 
delightful because of a certain instinctive, unselfish sym- 
pathy with every generous aspiration. 





ARCHITECTURE AND EVOLUTION.* 


Ir is a great pleasure, and, in these days, unhappily, a rare 
one, to light upon a book of which both the writing and the 
illustrations are the fruit of long and disinterested thought 
and study. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have known and loved 
France, and especially French architecture, for many years. 
Their intimacy is of the kind permitted only to those whose 
daily work, as well as pleasure, is engrossed by their sub- 
ject. It was natural that the intricate yet expressive lines 





*“ French Cathedrals.’ By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. [llue 
trated by Joseph Pennell. Unwin. 20s. net. 
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of Gothic architecture, with its richness of detail and vigor 
of purpose, should appeal strongly to Mr. Pennell’s talent 
as an artist, for that talent was as specifically linear in 
character as the architecture it was devoted to illustrating. 
There is a quality in the incisive, cleaving little strokes of 
the etching-needle which corresponds, perhaps, as closely 
as the methods of an alien art may, with the elaborate, 
delicate, yet essentially energetic chisel work of Gothic 
design. Mr. Pennell began his Gothic studies many years 
ago in England. His successful illustrations of the 
English cathedrals led to a demand on the part of the 
“Century Magazine’’ for a series of the great churches of 
France. The commission must have exactly hit off the 
artist’s wishes. French Gothic is the Gothic of the centre, 
the only Gothic that works out freely and fully the idea 
which may be said to inspire the Gothic style. It was in 
the French atmosphere of Gothic that Mr. Pennell realised, 
perhaps, most fully his vocation. 

“The work,’’ Mrs. Pennell writes—the work of illus- 
trating the French churches—“ before it came to an end, 
carried us north and south, east and west, from one cathe- 
dral town to another; it kept us in each sometimes for 
weeks, sometimes for months; it spread over eighteen years, 
so that we got to know them all with an intimacy that 
visiting them for pleasure alone could never have given us.” 
It has fallen to Mrs. Pennell’s lot to write the accounts, 
historical and descriptive, of the buildings thus deliberately 
studied and almost, for considerable periods of time, lived 
in, and admirably has she fulfilled her task. Architecture 
is the art which, more vividly than any other, embodies 
the thoughts and the lives of its builders, and to the 
appreciation of its message Mrs. Pennell brought a natural 
quickness of sympathy as well as a literary talent entirely 
adequate to the expression of her ideas and emotions. The 
result of so happy and unusual a combination of gifts is a 
work which can lay claim, if not to unreserved, at least to 
high praise—a work which, if it seems sometimes not 
quick to grasp the depth of the human meaning and interest 
of its subject, yet does convey much of that meaning and 
interest, and conveys them, moreover, in terms that carry 
ready conviction and assent. 

What we have to say by way of qualification is soon 
said. Her acceptance of technical explanations of the 
evolution of the Gothic style has, as it seems to us, pre- 
vented Mrs. Pennell from completely grasping the signi- 
ficance of her subject from the human point of view. The 
Gothic style, she observes in her preface, “ was based upon 
science,’ and “the laws of thrust and balance’’ were the 
predominant factors in its evolution. “ Ruskin, for years, 
set everybody to seeking in a building the last qualities 
that should be looked for in it—virtue and vice, truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong—and the enthusiasm he kindled 
was for ethics, not for art. He only succeeded in preventing 
his devoted disciples from seeing cathedrals as they are.”’ 
We must have recourse, it seems, to a professional architect 
if we would appreciate “ the romance there is in the logic of 
growth and borrow some of his enthusiasm for architecture, 
not as a branch of ethics, but as an art and a science.”’ 
True, Mrs. Pennell does not stick very consistently to this 
barren point of view. In the very next paragraph she 
refers to the associations that rightfully belong to a great 
cathedral and “the faith that was its inspiration,’’ for- 
getting that half a minute ago the laws of thrust and 
balance were supposed to be its inspiration; but, still, it 
is also true that what she has learnt of the technical “ ex- 
planation ’’ of Gothic does more or less adhere to her mind 
and does constantly stand between her and a full apprecia- 
tion of the Gothic style, just as it has stood, and still 
stands, between hundreds of others and a full appreciation 
of that style. It is, we believe, a fact that the technical 
explanation which accounts for an architectural style as a 
“ growth ’’—that is to say, as an inevitable evolution from 
preceding structural forms, has done more to kill interest in 
the subject of architecture than any other cause whatever. 

We wish Mrs. Pennell had attempted to explain, if not 
to the reader, to herself, the meaning of that precious word 
“growth ’’ as applied to architecture. If she had done so, 
she would have found that, considered as a cause and origin 
of changes in structural forms, it can have no meaning 
whatever. All changes in architecture have been dictated 
by changes in human needs, human character, human 











aspirations and ideals, and until such time as stones cut 
and quarry themselves and proceed to erect themselves 
without human aid, they will continue to be so dictated. 
There is, indeed, a coherence and continuity running 
through architectural development, but they do not argue 
a principle of growth inherent in architecture itself; they 
are a reflection of the coherence and continuity which pre- 
side over changes and developments in human ideas. Need 
leads to need, thought leads to thought, and, slowly veering 
to the mind’s leadership, the forms of architecture move 
to the embodiment of such needs and thoughts. Thus 
architecture is always the expression of something in the 
mind. It follows always the mind’s guidance. It is now 
frivolous and mundane, now intensely spiritual, now purely 
intellectual, according as the spirit of the age inclines to 
this direction or that. Its changes are rapid or gradual to 
the extent to which changes of thought are rapid or gradual, 
and it only needs the influence of a current of totally new 
ideas imported by a new race for the very appearance of 
evolution or growth in the style to be dissipated, and a new 
set of structural forms to be invented to express the new 
requirements. 

Does Mrs. Pennell doubt this? We can show her that 
it is so. When the Arab invasions swept over Southern 
Europe, the invaders set to work to build in their own 
image. They had no previous experience of architecture. 
They were hot from the sand, and had never built anything 
but tents all their lives. They employed Byzantine and 
Romanesque architects to build for them, but their fiery 
and restless temperaments detested the calm stability of the 
round arched styles, and they proceeded, instantly and 
without thinking twice about it, to invent all those whim- 
sical and eccentric arch forms and other features in which 
their own restless impulses are so vividly embodied. 
Where, here, is the continuity, the logic of growth? Will 
anyone pretend that the placid round arch has those mad 
freaks inherent in its nature, that they were bound to come 
out, that their existence is to be accounted for by the 
mechanical operation of structural laws? Confront it with 
a crisis of this sort, confront it with a situation in which 
the theory of growth in the sphere of ideas does not act, and 
immediately that theory breaks down as an architectural 
explanation. No possible notion of continuity will explain 
the wild outburst of Arab fantasies in architecture, for they 
are continuous with nothing that went before; on the con- 
trary, they stand for a sudden and violent dislocation of 
all pre-existing methods. There is but one thing that 
explains them, and that is the Arab himself. Understand 
him, understand his personality and temperament, and the 
fickle, fiery impulses that moved him to action, and you hold 
the clue to his so-called style of architecture. But try and 
find a meaning for it elsewhere, try and account for it by 
theories of growth and principles of thrust and balance, and 
it will never be anything more to you than so much 
rubbishy bricks and mortar. 

This is so with all architecture. The meaning of it is 
not in itself, but is derived from man. Architects can 
explain to us better than anyone how a building is con- 
structed, but why it was so constructed they have no 
especial means of knowing. The worst of it is that they are 
so intent on the how, and so inevitably immersed in its 
study, that they get to think it contains the why. They 
get to think that the means by which men carried out their 
designs were the cause which evolved these designs. To do 
this is to annihilate all but the technical interest of archi- 
tecture, for such an explanation has, not human nature, but 
building material for its subject. 

All who adopt the mechanical point of view pay for it, 
and Mrs. Pennell is no exception. She does not, indeed, 
pay so heavily as some, for she does not at every step 
intrude the usual little technical explanations upon us. 
But she pays in this—that the mere fact of having accepted 
the technical theory debars her from realising the entire 
significance of the style she is dealing with. Gothic archi- 
tecture is probably the most vivid representation of life 
that was ever yet cast in stone, but you must accept it as 
such if you would get all its meaning out of it. Mrs. 
Pennell has written an excellent book, but she would, 
perhaps, have written a more excellent one still if she had 
never heard of the theory of “growth” and the “laws of 
thrust and balance.”’ 
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THE UNKNOWN ISLE.* 


To most English people Ireland is far more truly a foreign 
country than any part of Europe, except perhaps Spain and 
Russia. It is not only that the English seldom go there, 
and are entirely ignorant of Ireland’s history and present 
condition. The mind and temperament of the people are 
so different, their associations and objects are so new, that 
the Englishman rightly feels himself a foreigner on land- 
ing, and a foreigner he remains. The more ‘‘sympathetic”’ 
he is, the more he is conscious of being astranger. Tourists 
and golfers, of course, may run about in Ireland and come 
back gasping out comic stories and praise of their warm- 
hearted welcome. But tourists and golfers are foreigners 
nowhere, for they never leave their English home, but carry 
it on their backs, like snails. It is the “sympathetic” 
traveller who suffers as an alien—the man who goes with 
a real desire to be friendly with the people and understand 
their nature. Take Thackeray, for instance. In his 
account of his journey through Co. Mayo, he writes :— 
“In the various cabins I have entered, I have found 
talking a vain matter; the people are suspicious of the stranger 
within their wretched gates, and are shy, ely, and silent. I 
have commonly only been able to get half-answers in reply to 
my questions, given in a manner that seemed plainly to 
intimate that the visit was unwelcome.” 
And yet, as Mr. Lynd says in quoting the passage, the dis- 
trict of which Thackeray was here writing is one of the most 
hospitable in Ireland. 

Thackeray, to be sure, was just the type of the common 
English visitor—patronising, inquisitive, sentimental, and 
never losing his conscious superiority ; but still we must call 
him “sympathetic,’’ as English visitors go, and he only 
suffered in extreme degree from what everyone of his kind 
feels more or less. The country is foreign, and should be 
visited in the same spirit as Portugal or Sicily. But for 
those who would visit it in this spirit, or would confer on 
it the benefit of not visiting it at all, we can imagine no 
better key to the present state of the country and its own 
people than Mr. Lynd’s new book. It is written with the 
knowledge that only comes from childhood’s intimacy, but 
can often be most vividly expressed by those who have 
long been absent from their native home and then return. 
Though nominally dealing only with home life, Mr. Lynd 
touches upon every phase of Irish existence and every 
problem of to-day—farming, industrial life, marriage, 
population, education, superstitions, religion, politics, Sinn 
Fein, and many other subjecte, and yet the treatment is 
never inhuman, statistical, or abstract. It just gives us 
the picture of what is really going on at the present time, 
as seen by an observant and grave, but gravely humorous, 
Irishman. 

On the whole it is a hopeful picture, and to many the 
hopefulness will seem the strangest and most attractive part 
about it. Mr. Lynd devoutly believes in the rebirth of the 
country. He sees the new spirit revealing itself under all 
manner of forms—in language, in dress, in games, and even 
in trade. But the first and most hopeful sign of all he finds 
in the growing unity of the country as a whole. He counts 
all as Irish who were born in the country or whose fathers 
were born there. The Ulsterman, he says, is no longer a 
foreigner in Ireland, and, we suppose, he would even include 
within the growing sense of nationality the “shoneens,’’ or 
genteel persons who pay court to the “ garrison,’’ and strive 
to appear more English than the English. His attitude is 
expressed in Parnell’s saying, that “Ireland cannot spare a 
single Irishman,’’ and on all sides he sees ihe old lines of 
distrust and distinction breaking down. Such taste of bitter- 
ness as he has is kept almost entirely for the Irish “ gentry ”’ 
or old landowning class, whom he compares to people passing 
through one of the wonderful places of the world in a closed 
carriage, with the blinds pulled down. But he believes that 
even the Irish aristocracy is not going to perish without hope 
of a blessed resurrection, and at the present moment he sees 
the beginnings, as it were, of a great act of national repent- 
ance, in which Irish men and women of all creeds and classes 
are taking part. 

Mr. Lynd admits that there is plenty of call for 
repentance. He, of course, sets aside the common English 
idea that the Irish are naturally fond of dirt and un- 





*“ Home Life in Ireland.” By Robert Lynd. Mills & Boon. 
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tidiness, and prefer to keep their pigs by the fire. Dirt 
has never been typical of them; the untidiness was used 
in self-defence, for fear the landowners should raise the 
rent upon them at any sign of tidy prosperity; and it is 
no pleasure to the peasant to be obliged sometimes to 
bring his live stock into the cottage for warmth, just as 
we bring cats and dogs into the house, though they are 
not so necessary for our existence. He also protests 
against the English “stage Irishman,’’ whether as the 
result of English ideas of humor, or of Irish endeavors to 
please by assuming the buffoon, and one hopes it may be 
the last time the protest is needed. But he is not blind 
to the dreariness of much in Irish life :— 

“It is my strenuous opinion,” he writes, “that there is 
nothing in the world more essentially a national matter than 
taste—taste in dress, in food, in manners, in household 
arrangement—and that a people without nationality must 
always be a people without taste. Ireland is a country whose 
nationality has become as weak as watered gruel, and, until 
that is made strong and real again, as I believe it will be with 
the help of the Gaelic spirit, I see no prospect that Irish farm- 
houses will become beautiful and colour-haunted places, in- 
habited by distinctively-dressed women and well-mannered 
men.” 

An Irishman with such ideals of nationality inevitably 
takes “Sinn Fein’”’ as his political faith. For “Sinn 
Fein,”’ like the Indian “ Swadeshi’’ (which means exactly 
the same), is simply the expression of exclusive nationality 
hoping to make itself independent of the dominant Power in 
trade, manufactures, habits, politics, language, and 
literature. The Sinn Feiners might take as their motto 
Swift’s well-known advice to the Irish people: “ Burn 
everything that comes from England, except the people and 
the coals.” A good instance of this national determination 
(and it is also part of the Swadeshi creed of India) is the 
resolve to cut down the drink bill so that Ireland may 
become a financial loss to the British Treasury, instead 
of being a gain, as at present, and England may have 
one more practical reason for letting Ireland go. When 
these tactics of abstinence were started, it was ironically 
proposed to the Unionists that they should drink double 
to keep the Union solvent, and they took the proposal 
seriously, and drank as “ Loyalists” never drank before. 
The incident is told in Mr. Lynd’s chapter on “Sinn 
Fein,’’ and his whole account should be read for an under- 
standing of this far-reaching movement, which is changing 
the whole aspect of Irish politics and daily life. In a few 
lines Mr. Lynd sums it up :— 

“Sinn Fein stands alone in Irish politics as having both e 
national and constructive policy. It aims at building a nation 
to include all the races and oreeds and ranks that inhabit 
Ireland. It recognises the existence of only one race in 
Ireland—not the Celtic or the Gaelic or the Danish or the 
Norman or the Saxon, but the Irish race. It desires the 
revival of the nationa] language, not because it is the language 
of the Gael, but because it is the traditional language of the 
Irish people.” 

The worst thing that has been happening in Ireland, 
as he says, is, not so much the tragedy of want of character, 
as the tragedy of waste of character. ‘Ireland is a country, 
not only of wasted fields, but of wasted men and women.” 
The real problem before the country is to recover from that 
waste, and to allow it to continue no more; and the value 
of Mr. Lynd’s book lies equally in his shrewd, and, as we 
have called them, gravely humorous pictures of present 
conditions, and in the hopefulness with which he points out 
the practical issues of a future already near. 





FAITH AND ITS PSYCHOLOGY.* 


No more important treatise has come of late years from an 
English-speaking theologian than Professor Inge’s “ Faith 
and its Psychology”; for thoroughness, for incisive phrase, 
for insight, it would be difficult to rate it too highly. The 
book is one of the first consequence; and it may seem un- 
grateful, since this is so, to point out a defect which does 
not, perhaps, affect its substance. But it is a defect which 
has recurred of late in so much of the writer’s work that it 
may be well to call attention to it. This is the curious 
asperity of his strictures on Modernism and Modernists. 





*“ Faith and its Psychology.” By W. R. Inge. Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Much of his criticism on the movement is, we think, justi- 
fied. Modernism is over abstract; it is often enough “ op- 
portunism in ezcelsis’’; and such apologetic as that of M. 
Le Roy’s “ Dogme et Critique ’’ is “fundamentally unsound,” 
both in itself and “ when applied, as the Modernists apply 
it, to justify their own position in the Roman Church.” 
This is true; and it should be said. But the animus of the 
critic discounts his criticism. To say that “ M. Loisy’s Jesus 
may have been a more respectable Messiah than Theudas, 
but he belongs to the same category,’’ or to ask, “ For whose 
benefit does the Modernist priest go on praying to the Queen 
of Heaven, whom he believes to be a purely mythical per- 
sonage?’’ is—well, ill-mannered is the only word. “ Penitus 


toto divisos orbe Britannos: ’’ the note of provincialism is 
one which, as a nation, we acquired early, and (it would 
appear) have not lost. “The Pope was quite right in con- 


demning Modernism ; he could not possibly have done other- 
wise.”’ From a Liberal Churchman—and Dr. Inge’s book is 
eminently that of a Liberal Churchman—this is a strange 
sentiment. It is possible to “protest too much.” Of a 
French scholar who was thought to do so, “ He is like an 
elderly cocotte,’’ said a witty prelate, “who, having taken 
to piety, offers the pain béni on Sundays, and gathers her 
indignant skirts about her as she passes her former friends.”’ 
It is not necessary to take up all M. Loisy’s positions. 
They are advance posts ; and, perhaps, at times, insufficiently 
covered ; their communications with the main force may seem 
insecure. But the tendency of critical science is to advance; 
and it is rash to go out of one’s way to disclaim positions 
which may become inevitable in the near future. This is 
the rock upon which much apologetic has foundered. It is a 
maxim of prudence not to prove more than your case. 

Dr. Inge’s purpose is to vindicate the position of reason, 
in the large sense of the word, in religion. Irrationalism— 
whether it takes the shape of reliance on authority, or on 
feeling, or on will, or on the practical requirements of life— 
has been overdone. These things are but secondary grounds 
of faith. The root lies deeper; it is to be found not without 
but within the self. And this self is taken with, and for, 
its whole content. 

“The conclusion which I maintain is that faith is not 
independent of the intellectual processes; and that whatever 
form dualism takes—whether, with Kant, we separate the 
theoretical from the practical reason; or, with Ritechl, judg- 
ments of fact from judgments of value; or, with Loisy, the 


Christ of faith from the Christ of history—the result is pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory.” 


The desire to defend religion, which underlies this 
apologetic, is natural and legitimate. But the “de- 
mocratisation of thought,” popular in a democratic 
age, is a real danger. “It has bred a dislike of in- 
tellectual superiority, and a reluctance to allow reason and 
knowledge to arbitrate on burning questions. Everywhere 
we find the praises of feeling or instinct sung, and the 
danger of intellectualism exposed.’’ But “in civilised man- 
kind reason has largely displaced instinct, which is no 
longer so trustworthy as in the brutes.”’ And “since this 
process is certain to go further, distrust of reason is 
suicidal, and to exclude it from matters of Faith must be dis- 
astrous.”’ This is the writer’s standpoint; and the book has 
a threefold scope. 

“Firstly, to vindicate for religious faith its true dignity 
as a normal and healthy part of human nature. Next, to insist 
that faith demands the actual reality of its objects, and can 
never be content with a God who is only an ideal. Lastly, 
to show in detail how most of the errors and defects in religious 
belief have been due to a tendency to arrest the development 
of faith prematurely, by annexing it to some one faculty to the 
exclusion of others, or by resting on given authority. The true 


goal is an unified experience which will make authority no 
longer external.”’ 


This position is not open to the objections which have been 
brought against what is called Intellectualism. The reason 
on which it lays stress is the knowing faculty, or, better, 
the knowing self, as a whole, not the logical understanding. 
It is not individual, because, though in differing measure, 
it is common to all men; nor arbitrary, because it moves 
part passu with this common reason by which its action 
is checked and revised at every turn. If, indeed, a man 
insists that human nature is an elaborate illusion, that the 
scheme of things is so framed as to mislead and deceive us, 
his cure must be brought about by experience rather than 
by argument. “There are many proofs of God’s existence ; 





but no demonstrations” ; the denial can be refuted, but not 
disproved. 


“‘God, ‘whose centre is everywhere and His circumference 
nowhere,’ cannot be fitted into a diagram. He is rather the 
canvas on which the picture is painted, or the frame in which 
it is set.” 

The innate instinct of, or impulse to, Faith “ arises in 
the psychological necessity which obliges us to assign values 
to our experience.” We attach an intrinsic and absolute 
value to three things: Truth, Conduct, and Beauty. With 
regard to the first, the writer’s position is “a moderate 
realism.” 


“I believe that we are in contact with external reality, 
and that we may trust our faculties when they tell us (as they 
do with the utmost emphasis) that our knowledge is not merely 
of our own mental states, but of facts which exist independently 
of our mental states. At the same time, I hold that this con- 
fidence is matter of reasonable faith, and can never, from the 
nature of the case, be anything more.” 


The law of the second cannot be resolved into that of utili- 
tarianism. ‘“ The form of the moral standard, ‘ You must,’ 
is essential as well as the content.” Nor does the cate- 
gorical imperative find expression only in the voice of con- 
science. “It is the mark of all reality; and it compels 
our attention to the true and the beautiful in the same 
masterful tone as to the ethical demand.” By its associa- 
tion with the first the sophistry of Pragmatism is overcome : 
things are not what they are not, but what they are. Its 
extension to the second strikes a uniquely suggestive note. 
“* Personally I have no doubt that many of the unsatisfactory 
features in our civilisation are due to the fact that we see 
nothing wrong in unnecessary ugliness, and so continually 
affront the Creator by disregarding one of His primary 
attributes.” 
An anthropocentric moralism is unthinkable; and defeats 
its own end. 


“‘T am certain that one of the great causes of what we call 
‘difficulties’ in the way of faith is the assumption that the 
universe was designed simply and solely as a school of moral 
discipline and probation for human beings. It appears to me 
that this is a survival of a prescientific view of the universe. 
It was tenable when geocentric theories prevailed; it is not 
tenable now. Our planet and our species have no such exclusive 
importance. And as for the exclusively moral character attri- 
buted to the Deity, do we really admire a character which is 
exclusively moral? Do we feel much respect for one who is 
blind to all sense of beauty, and willingly ignorant of all facts 
that cannot at once be converted into moral obligations? Is 
it really a worthy or a possible conception of God, that He is 
interested only in conduct, and is destitute of anything corre- 
sponding to what in us are called intellectual and esthetic 
interests? If we wish to believe in such a Deity, we are cer- 
tainly wise to construct a world for ourselves out of our wishes 


and sentiments, for the real world will contradict our beliefs at 
every turn.” 


This is the key to any rational outlook over experience. The 
return upon mind restores sanity ; the insistence on beauty, 
if we hold fast to it, is a guarantee against relapse. Only 
do we see life steadily on the condition that we see it whole. 





VARIETY IN FICTION.* 


THE novel, they say, is threatened on every side, and yet, to 
all appearance, the number of new novels suffers no diminu- 
tion. There are many people who regret the prevalence of the 
form, who would like to see the balance go down on the 
side of the drama, as it was in Elizabethan days; but there 
is one potent reason that renders the realisation of this 
hope improbable. And this reason is made evident by the 
seven books before us. Two of them are “tendency”’ 
stories: they are pamphlets, that is, though they are 
pamphlets well decorated and adorned. Then there is a half- 
fictitious portrait of one of the greatest figures in Italy and 
in literature; while another book, which deals with reign- 
ing houses and palace intrigues, is evidently a specimen of 
the roman a clef. The three remaining volumes are stories 
pure and simple, but one revolves round a theory of re- 





*“The Prince of Destiny.” By Sarath Kumar Ghosh. 
Rebman. 6s. 

“* The Serpent and the Cross.”” By Stephen Andrew. Greening. 6s. 

“The God of Love.” By J. Huntly McCarthy. Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s. 

“Royal Lovers.’’ By Héléne Vacaresco. Mills & Boon. 66. 

“Rebirth.” By Rathwell Wilson. Greening. 6s. 

“The Sinking Ship.”” By Eva Lathbury. Alston Rivers. 6s. 


‘Her Mother’s Daughter.”” By Katharine Tynan. Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 
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incarnation, the other treats of the stage, and the last 
moves more strictly on the old lines of English domestic 
life plus incident. And here is the reason for the popu- 
larity of the novel form: its extreme flexibility. Enlarge 
the limits of the drama as you will, it will never be able 
to sweep with the wide, all-embracing net of the novel. 

And, though the two tendency books have been classed 
together, there is a world of difference between them. 
“The Prince of Destiny,’’ by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, deals, 
in a mystic, splendid, and Oriental manner, with the 
destinies of India. It is not written from the point of 
view of the Bengali democracy ; it is something more than a 
plea for the extension of Parliamentary privileges to the 
Indian Empire. One might call it a rajah’s book; it 
appeals to Englishmen to look at India through the glasses 
of the Indian nobles, to regard the descendants of the 
ancient rulers of the country as its present leaders and 
interpreters. The author, one imagines, does not want 
borough councils and an army of inspectors; he rather 
wishes the old Indian ideas of government to be revivified 
under princes who are able to adapt European culture to 
Eastern requirements. His prince has acquired our scien- 
tific methods and our practical improvements; but he still 
sits on the throne of justice, and gives audience and re- 
dress to rich and poor alike. It is possible that there may 
be a good deal to be said for the theory; it is certainly put 
forward by the author in a very picturesque and convincing 
fashion. 

Of a vastly different fashion is “The Serpent and the 
Cross.’’ Here, for Oriental splendors, we have the slums 
of English manufacturing towns, the fashionable and “ well- 
organised ’’ church of Belgravia, the accommodating vicar 
thereof, and a thesis which urges the forces of Socialism 
and Anglo-Catholicism to amalgamate. It is true that Mr. 
Andrew’s book is not wholly without its Oriental touch; 
the mysterious personage called “the Master’ is of 
Eastern origin. And here, one suspects, is the defect of the 
tale. A good deal of the book is profoundly interesting and 
well observed ; but in “the Master’’ and his conspiracy of 
evil one detects the flash of the limelight. The forces which 
make for evil are subtle; they would not open their cam- 
paign by placing green snakes on the altars of our prin- 
cipal cathedrals: white doves would be the more probable 
offering. At the same time it must be confessed, in view of 
certain recent publications, that there seem no limits to the 
gospel of impudent and cynical selfishness; but the 
malignancy of such a gospel is neutralised by its absurdity ; 
the true danger proceeds from a very different quarter. 

“The God of Love”’ is a reverent and beautiful descrip- 
tion of the passion of Dante for the lady Beatrice. It is 
full of life and movement and color, of the stir and adven- 
ture and tragedy of those strange and beautiful and terrible 
Florentine days. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, who 
knows the secrets of melodrama—witness ‘‘ If I were King,” 
and “The Proud Prince” now running at the Lyceum 
Theatre—has very properly used a more austere pen for his 
picture of the great figure of Dante, and of that passion 
which was a great mystery of love. Here is a legend of 
Dante after the death of Beatrice :— 

“Tt relates that one night Dante drifted towards that 
quarter of the city where such light loves find shelter. There 
many women plucked at his sleeve as he passed, and, at last, 
surrendering to temptation, he followed through the darkness 
one that was closely cloaked and hooded. After a while 
they came to an open place that was moonlit, and then the 
woman paused and pulled back her hood, and there, for a 
moment, Dante looked upon the face of the dead Beatrice. In 
that instant Dante found himself alone, and he fled from the 
place in a great horror.” 

It is a question of taste whether the sorrows, tragedies, 
and misadventures of European Sovereigns are fit matter for 
the novelist. The writer confesses that he has a constitu- 
tional dislike to the roman a clef in general, and a more 
distinct and particular dislike to the introduction of living 
persons, crowned or uncrowned, into the substance of a 
story. Plain Bill and Jack and Sarah, people of humble 
station, would, it seems likely, be justly aggrieved if they 
saw their family history, under the thinnest of disguises, 
used to make an amusing or sensational tale, more par- 
ticularly if that history were compact of tragedy and bitter 
sorrow. There seems no reason why an Emperor’s lip 
should not enjoy the respect of silence as fully as a work- 





man’s wart; and madness and anguish should be as sacred 
in high places as in humble. However, if the subject- 
matter be allowed, it must be said that “ Royal Lovers” 
makes exciting and interesting reading. 

And now for the three tales which must be judged 
simply on their tale-telling merits. Well, it is to be feared 
that two of them—“ Rebirth’ and “The Sinking Ship ’”’— 
are, in different ways, spoilt by a surplus of high-flown 
sentiment. The characters in “ Rebirth ’’ are supposed to be 
reincarnated, but the theory of reincarnation adds nothing 
to the interest of the story. The hero is a man of genius, 
but he does not convince; he is too flamboyant, too greatly 
the “leading juvenile”’ of melodrama. One feels a certain 
shudder when one reads that Percival had adopted “To 
create with joy’’ as his motto when he was only sixteen. It 
would be difficult to trace this shudder to its sources; but 
probably there is in most of us an opinion that a boy of 
sixteen should be occupied with other thoughts. “The 
Sinking Ship” is a story of the stage, and here, also, one 
discovers the unreal. A smart London housemaid does not 
discourse in this fashion :— 

“Well, Mr. Story, I can’t do heverything at once, not ’avin’ 
two pairs of ’ands; if you’d wait till a-body was through before 
breakin’ hout in this way with your complaints and your 
hobjections and your hinsiniations, it ’ud be fairer.” 

Then there is Sibyl, who played her part with a “clean 
and clear cheek, which she had resolutely refused to stain 
with pigments.’’ This sounds very fine, but, as a matter 
of fact, the natural human skin, exposed to the glare of 
floats and battens and “ bunches,”’ appears as a singularly 
grisly and ghastly white, the red, if any, looking like 
patches of dirt. 

“Her Mother’s Daughter’’ is an amiable and interest- 
ing novel. It is old-fashioned, but it is pleasant. The 
chief fault, perhaps, lies in the title. Miss Tynan should 
rather have called. it “ James Moore’s Folly.’’ For James 
Moore, knowing that his wife, Nesta—to whom he was most 
tenderly attached—disliked and distrusted his two brothers, 
persisted in leaving his whole property to them, relying on 
some vague—and extra-legal—understanding. Such a 
course was bound to bring about disaster; but the reader is 
consoled with a happy and peaceful ending. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“THe Memoirs oF THE DucHESSE DE Dino, 1831-1835,” 
an English translation of which is published by Mr. Heine- 
mann (10s. net), are an addition of some importance to the 
memoirs that treat of English political life—both foreign 
and domestic—in the early ’thirties. The Duchesse de 
Dino’s position gave her many opportunities for knowing 
most of what was happening in the world of affairs, and of 
these opportunities she made good use. She was Talley- 
rand’s niece, and acted as his secretary during the four 
years, 1830-1834, of his English embassy, and she became 
intimate with Wellington, Grey, and others who moulded 
English policy in that decisive period. The present volume 
is based upon a diary kept by Madame de Dino while she 
stayed in England, and on a number of letters written overa 
period of thirty years to M. de Bacourt. It is natural to finda 
great deal about Talleyrand in this volume. Madame de Dino 
tells us that when Talleyrand got rid of his priest’s orders he 
felt an extraordinary desire to fight a duel, and spent two 
months diligently looking for a quarrel. The Duc de 
Castries, whom he insulted, refused to challenge him, and 
Talleyrand’s desire remained ungratified. The want of 
interest in Talleyrand’s “ Memoirs”’ is explained as being 
due to the fact that he trusted solely to his memory, never 
took notes, and was careless.about composition. This ex- 
planation seems strange, for it is known that Talleyrand 
took a pride in the “ Memoirs,’’ and, as Madame de Dino 
herself tells us, he was fond of reading portions of them to 
all sorts of people. Madame de Dino had most of the 
prejudices of the grande dame, and disliked Lady Jersey, 
mainly because she was a granddaughter of Robert Child, 
the banker. She blames her for the schism at Almack’s in 
1834, and treats that event as an affair of importance. We 
get glimpses of the political intrigues of the Duchesse de 
Dino and her great rival, the Princesse de Lieven, though 
both ladies seem to have had too high a notion of their 
influence upon affairs. Madame de Dino shews considerable 
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NASH’S 
NEW... . BOOKS 


AN AMAZING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
HARRIETTE WILSON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 




















Who was Harriette Wilson ? 


Harriette Wilson was one of the most notorious women of 
fashion in the early years of the Nineteenth Century. She was 
the friend and confidante of such men as the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Alvanley, “Poodle” Byng, 
Beau Brummell, “ King" Allen, Lord Yarmouth, (Thackeray's 
Marquis of Steyne), the third Duke of Leinster, and the sixth 
Duke of Argyle, and what is really valuable in her book is the 
almost photographic fidelity with which she reproduces the 
conversations and traits of her friends. She observed the men 
of her “salon” as only a clever woman can, and because of this, 
her Memoirs form a most interesting and striking addition to the 
society chronicles of the time. 





The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson 


are 


NOW READY. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


TWO VOLUMES. 
PRICE 24/- NET. 





IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES. 
By W. B. BOULTON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“Ifall history were as entertaining as these well-studied and not uninstructive 
pages the novelists would hardly be se popular.”— 7Ae Scotsman. 


JANE AUSTEN and Her Country-House Comedy. 
By W. H. HELM. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is everything such a book should be; it is thoughtful, appreciative, 
without being uncritical, and just without being unkind; it is charmingly written 
too.” —The Tatler. 


NASH’S NEW 6s. FICTION 


An important new novel by FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE FOOD OF LOVE 


“The fine dry vintage of his humour will be a refreshment to 
the reader throughout the whole story.” — Zhe 7imes. 


**Mr. Moore is at his best and wittiest.”-— 7he Pal] Mall Gazette. 


CHETWYND’S CAREER. 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


** Abounds in fine irony and clever characterisation.” 
—Manchester Courter. 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND. 
By MARY DILLON. 

















“A delightful story.” —M/adame. 


THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By WALTER WOOD 


THE WHEATSTACK. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 





A REALLY GREAT NOVEL 


ON THE BRANCH 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WIDOW. 
By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN, 


EVELEIGH NASH .. LONDON 


——_ 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG NEW NOVEL. 


FACES IN THE MIST; 


A ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


By J. A. STEVUART. Author of “‘The Minister of 
State,” ‘*Wine on the Lees,” ‘‘A Son of Gad,” &c. 
With Four Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

The British Weekly.—‘“* Vividly written. Mr. Steuart’s delight- 
ful vein of humor finds ample scope in bis descriptions of Yankee 
llighlanders. This novel will add to Mr. Steuart’s high literary reputation. 
He hes woven a thoroughly ingenious plot and his book is full of lively 
writing. As a love story it is remarkable for dramatic power.” 


Liverpool Courier.—** As readable a story as he has yet given us. Mr. 
Steuart’'s powers of vivid description have play with excellent effect. The 
selection of types have been most happy, and their traits are delineated 
with consistency and strength.” 


J. B. PATON, M.A., D.D., 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By JAMES MARCHANT. Photogravure Portrait and 
Illustrations on art paper. Large Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 4s. Gd. net. 

Manchester Courier.—“ Highly interesting and carefully compiled... . 
Admirers of the eminent and successful pioneer will not be disappointedwith 
the volume which will stand as a comprehensive record of a varied career. 
It contains a set of excellent photographs, and is issued at a price within 
the reach of all,” . 


The Rt. Hon. 
H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 


A BIOGRAPHY AND APPRECIATION. 


By FRANK ELIAS. Photogravure Portrait Frontis- 
iece of Mr. Asquith, and Lllustrations on art paper. 
arge Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazelte.—‘‘ Mr. Asquith's career has been an interesting 

one, and the various stages in it are described by Mr. Elias with no little 
skill and with excellent judgment, Mr. Elias has respected the privacies 
of life, and we have none of that idle gossip and personal detai!s which 
bulk so largely in many books of this class. He has instead given 
us 8 faithful and well-studied portrait, and his book can be cordially 
commended,” 


ASPECTS of tHe SPIRITUAL. 


By L. BRIERLEY, B.A., Author of “Sidelights on 
Religion,” ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 
Birmingham Post —‘The tone of joyous wisdom and wise joy that 
pervades Mr. Hrierley’s book justifies its title. His essays are as com- 
panions who stimulate our thoughts while they win our affections. They 
are pervaded by so sweet a reasonableness, that they cannot irritate.” 


A CHALLENGE TO MONISM. 


PROBLEMS of IMMANENCE 


Studies, Critical and Constructive. 


By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘* The 
New Evangel,” ‘‘Jesus: Seven Questions,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. net. 

British Congregationalist.—“ This book is a spiritual tonic, and worth 
reading from end .o end, As an example of clear thinking. lucid 
expression,and suber common sense, it is one of the best books that we 
have readfor sometime. It is, moreover,a product of the times, and comes 


juse when it is needed.” 
LIFE IN HIS NAME. 
By DAVID M. MINTYRE, 


A Devotional Volume. 
Author of ‘The Hidden Life of Prayer,” &c. Hand- 
somely bound in Cloth boards, gilt edges, with headband 
and marker, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Sheffield Telegraph.—** Packed with mere tought, instead of being 
merely a coilection ot platitudes. Such a volume is that which Mr. 
M‘Intyre has just given tothe world. It may be heartily recommended as 
an example of the ‘thoughtful-devotional,’ in religious literature,” 


MODERN THEORIES oF SIN. 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. Thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Church of England Pu!pit.—“* This book should be of great value to the 
theological student. Dr. Orchard has made good use of his powers as a 
critic. The bok teems with ideas , . . . we welcome it as une which is at 
once # thoughtful treatise upon present theological topics.” 
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skill as a maker of phrases, not all of which are good- 
natured. She writes in unflattering terms of Palmerston 
and Brougham, of George Sand and Alfred de Musset. 
Her description of Lammenais’ book, “Paroles d’un 
Croyant,’’ as “the apocalypse according to a Jacobin,” is 


almost worthy of Talleyrand himself. The book is well 
translated, but there are several mistakes in the 
biographical index. 

- ” * 


Since Dr. Johnson uttered the saying that when a man 
is tired of London he is tired of life, London has not lacked 
literary apologists. The number of these has increased 
marvellously within the last decade, notwithstanding motor- 
buses, taxi-cabs, and other unpicturesque conveniences that 
have conspired to rob the metropolis: of much of its old 
romance. This appreciation of London, indeed, has assumed 
such vast proportions that it threatens to become a cult. 
We should regret this happening very much, because the cult, 
in the manner of its kind, would not be confined to the 
genuine lovers of London ; a host of hypocrites would leaven 
its ranks; we should soon forget the example of the Great 
Londoners, of the men, past and present, to whom London 
has been little less than a religion. Mr. James Milne tells 
us something of these great Londoners in “ My Summer in 
London” (Werner Laurie, 6s. net), and lots more about 
sundry notable personalities whose association with London 
has been of the closest. He tells us also of his own realisa- 
tion of London itself—a realisation that came to him when 
he moved from a house in its outer suburbs to a flat in its 
very centre; of dozens of well-known people, English and 
foreign, whom he has met in the course of his journalistic 
life ; of the great unknown who furnish endless material for 
observation by an observant man. London itself, perhaps, 
is the frame rather than the picture. He sees visions from 
the windows of a top flat in Westminster, and finds beauty 
in the London parks (of which, by the way, there are some 
very artistic photographic blocks); but his main concern is 
with the rapidly changing kaleidoscope of humanity he has 
looked upon through the years. In regard to notabilities, 
he gives us singularly sympathetic sketches of Gladstone and 
Sir George Grey, the late Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and his anecdotes of Royalty are very far removed from 
the insipid gush that so often finds its way into print. Some 
capital stories he has, too; they crop up in the most un- 
expected places, just as a laughter-moving memory will some- 
times come to a man soberly engaged in serious study. And 
the whole volume is rendered pleasant by an engaging con- 
versational style, cloaking a view of life that is mature with- 
out a trace of rustiness, an undaunted enthusiasm, and a 
kindly philosophy. 

* * 

Miss Hexen Cotvitt, in the preface to “Saint Teresa 
of Spain” (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), states that her work does not 
challenge comparison with Mrs. Cunninghame Graham's 
“Santa Teresa: Her Life and Times.” The latter work is 
a masterpiece of its kind, but the personality of St. Teresa 
is so engaging that it is not surprising to see her made the 
subject of another biography. The combination of mysticism 
with sound practical sense is not so rare as is often supposed, 
though it probably reaches its highest degree in St. Teresa, 
and Miss Colvill is right in laying stress upon the saint’s 
“homely wisdom” and “ her strong sense of humor” which 
keep her “always with her foot on solid earth, even when 
her head is above the clouds.’’ There is much in the book 
which has but a slight bearing upon St. Teresa’s career, 
though possibly the chapters on Spanish history, literature, 
and art in the sixteenth century, on the general state of the 
Church, and on the Spanish mystics, will prove useful to 
some readers. As regards the super-normal happenings with 
which St. Teresa was associated, Miss Colvill suggests that 
the visions and voices were subjective, and the trances and 
ecstasies akin to the hypnotic sleep. ‘She had a vivid, 
forcible way of representing things to her imagination, 
accompanied by strong visualising power.” The author is 
generous in her praises of St. Teresa’s work and character, 
but her admiration is not blinded, and she makes some 
criticisms upon “a certain exaggerated humility” in St. 
Teresa’s letters. This quality is common to the saints, and 
Mies Colvill’s own explanation that it springs from a realisa- 
tion of how far they come short of the ideal at which they 
aim is the simplest and best that can be put forward. 














In “A Tramp’s Schooling’’ (Unwin, 3s. 6d. net) the 
Rev. A. N. Cooper, well known as the “ Walking Parson,” 
gives us a volume of travel reminiscences that is ag enter- 
taining as it is unconventional. The home journeys on foot 
which he chronicles were from his own parish in East 
Yorkshire to London, Gretna Green, Snowdon, and Dart- 
moor ; while the foreign excursions were through Denmark to 
Copenhagen, through Italy to Pompeii, and over a great 
part of Sweden. It goes without saying that the mission of 
the book is to extol the value of travel, especially of travel 
by walking, the latter mode, in the author’s contention, 
being the best for promoting the taste for that “ simple 
life’? to which, hypothetically, every civilised decadent of 
the present day is longing to return. Whatever may be 
the influence of walking in this respect, it has certainly 
led in the present case to a simplicity and a directness of 
thought and its expression that are exceedingly refreshing. 
The charm of the book lies in its first-hand literary flavor, 
and in the corresponding absence of the quality that one 
may term bookishness. One is sensible that the author has 
read a good deal about the places he has visited; but this 
has not prevented him from viewing such places from a 
frankly objective standpoint, as one who has learned to look 
with eyes of wonder on a wonderful world. Mr. Cooper 
compares education by travel with education by books. 
He points out the value of travel to the development of the 
historical sense. He claims that ‘the true teachers are 
one’s fellow men.” He even has a word of praise for the 
“grand tour,” though he naturally prefers his own method 
of going abroad, as better suited to the educative require 
ments of the average man of today. In short, he is 
the strenuous advocate of the travel method of self-education, 
and if at times he hardly seems to realise that books are 
necessary to supplement the fruits of travel, it is because 
he is bent on proving that travel is a necessary supple 
ment to books. One is tempted to wander from Mr. Cooper's 
travels to his philosophy of travelling, and in doing so to 
fail in justice to the “facts”’ here set forth. It should be 
said, therefore, that his visit to the famous Hospice on 
the St. Bernard Pass, which he crossed one April, en route 
for Pompeii, is described with a specially happy touch; 
that the account of his tours in Denmark and Sweden gives 
a singularly convincing picture, considering its brevity, of 
both those countries; and that when he switches back to his 
own country, and goes afoot among the tumuli of East 
Yorkshire, the reader’s interest by no means flags. The 
book is sincere and healthy, not without humor in its 
proper place, and sane with a fresh-air saneness. 

- + + 


“Tue American Eoyrt: A Recorp or TRAVEL IN 
Yucatan,” by Mr. Channing Arnold and Mr. F. J. Tabor 
Frost (Hutchinson, 16s. net), is a fresh and readable account 
of an expedition made by two Englishmen into one of the 
least known districts of Mexico. The book takes its title 
from the remarkable architectural ruins in Yucatan, and 
an examination of these ruins seems to have been the primary 
object of the journey. The problem presented by the ruins 
is a difficult one. In extent they are far greater than any- 
thing else done by the original inhabitants of the American 
continent, and their sculptures show a type of man entirely 
different from the North American Indian. The common 
theory is that the buildings are the work of the Toltecs, 
Trace supposed to have been settled in the country before 
the Aztecs, and to have been extirpated by the latter. 
Messrs. Arnold and Frost, however, reject this view, which 
rests on very slender evidence, and attribute the buildings to 
the Mayans, a race that still exists in Yucatan. These are 
supposed to have come from Southern Asia, and the many 
Buddhist characteristics to be found in the Yucatan temples 
support this view. Apart from its antiquarian value, the 
book gives an interesting picture of the present state of 
Yucatan and of other parts of Mexico. The trade in henne 
quen has made Yucatan immensely rich, but the author’ 


- account of the inhabitants is depressing. Yucatan, they 


say, is a country of “savages and slaves,” the slaves being 
treated in the most horrible fashion. President Diaz, of 


whom there is a far from flattering picture in the book, in- 
vestigated the matter, but the hennequen growers succeeded 
in making the conditions of labor seem better than they really 
are, and no action was taken. 
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Social amenities make necessary the entertain- 
ment of your friends. To entertain them 
successfully is not always easy. And nothing 
disheartens a host more than a slow evening. 
=) The evenings will always be a delight if you 
} have a Billiard Tablein the house. An adjourn- 
‘§ ment to the Billiard Room is always welcomed, 


RILEY’S COMBINED 
eo DINING AND 
BILLIARD TABLES 


will be found most convenient where space 

is limited. Are made in all sizes. Fitted with 
Riley’s patent automatic action, enabling the 
table to be converted 5 > Dining to Billiard 

. Table and vice versa in less than a minute. 
_* Sain tale, piece of furniture and s perfect 


Prices from £13 10s. CasH on Basy Payments. 


= Riley’s Standard Tables 


(as used in the Championship matches). 
These tables are designed on most artistic lines, and built of the 
finest materials in the best possible manner. They are fitted with 
low frost-proof cushions, patent pockets, and are fully warranted 
for ten years. Prices from 55 guineas upwards. 





[FR EE On Snr ah of postcard, full detatled Illustrated Catalogue 
of Billiard and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized 
tables and sundries. 


EJ. RILEY, LTD. "low, ark, Works 


London Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, £.C. @ 


RILEY:S 
pibirelae Tables. 














NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE - A. & E. Castle 


WITH3THE MERRY AUSTRIANS 
Amy McLaren 


THE SCORE (Two Stories) 


VALLEY OF THE KINGS 
Marmaduke Pickthall 


FLORENTINE FRAME - Elizabeth Robins 
THE HAVEN - - Eden Phillpotts 
TENANTS OF PIXY FARM Maude Goldring 
US FOUR - - - §S. Macnaughtan 
JOHN GOODCHILD R. W. Wright-Henderson 


ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker 


- Lucas Malet 


NAMELESS - The Hon. Mrs. W. Forbes 
SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM __ K. M. Edge 
SEPTIMUS - - - William J. Locke 
FIONA- -  -Lady Napier of Magdala 


IN THE SHADE - Valentina Hawtrey 
FRANK BURNET Dorothy V. Horace Smith 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. * 
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TANGYES 


TyPe“AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING. 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Southampton Burtprnes, Hien Horzsorx, W.C. 
2} per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 











ALMANACK, “— ‘x t ror FREE. 
, Secretary. 








AcTHoRS AND “ARTISTS. Special facilities for Fiera 
work of every description. Particulars from Manager, itera 
ENCY, LTv., 64, STRAND, LONDON, 





Department, WIENER A 


Tribure Buildings, New York. 
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Tue chief articles on the Budget and the political crisis 
in the November magazines are discussed elsewhere. In the 
“Nineteenth Century’? M. Alfred Naquet, a veteran, but 
always a powerful, controversialist, presents the case against 
Ferrer’s execution with overwhelming force. Mr. Everard 
Fielding, the Honorary Secretary of the Society for Psychical 
Research, narrates some recent experiments in the 
“Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,’’ including several 
at which Eusapia Palladino was the medium. He declares 
that “for some of the phenomena, including some of the 
more remarkable ones,’’ he obtained “evidence of unim- 
peachable validity.’’ Other articles in the number are 
“Contemporary Politics in France,” by M. André 
Beaunier ; “ Dante’s Self-Portraiture,” by Bishop Welldon ; 
“Twenty-one Years with Our Indian Fellow-Subjects,’’ by 
Lady Cox; and “The Question of Medical Priestcraft,’’ by 
Dr. Squire Sprigge. 

* * 


In the “ Fortnightly Review” Mr. W. T. Stead con- 
tinues, under the title of ‘“‘When the Door Opened,’’ his 
series of sensational “revelations’’ in regard to the unseen 
world. We give our opinion elsewhere of the value of Mr. 
Stead’s results. The most interesting literary article is 
“Henry Fielding: Some Unpublished Letters and Re- 
cords,’’ by Mr. G. M. Godden. Mr. H. D. Roome examines 
the work of Macaulay and Lecky as historians of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Sydney Brooks writes on “ Eight 
Months of President Taft,’’ and Dr. P. H. Steensby on 
“The Polar Eskimos and the Polar Expedition.”” The 
number, though rather overloaded by political matter, con- 
tains several contributions appealing to the general reader. 

* x * 


“Tue EnciisH Review” is to be congratulated on 
having secured Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s “Letters from 
America,” several of which appear in the current issue. 
Among the other contents—which show no falling off in 
the high standard which the “ Review’’ maintains—are Mr. 
J. A. Hobson’s “ The Extension of Liberalism,’’ Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson’s “ Women’s Vote and Men,”’ Mr. G. P. Gooch’s 
“The Constitutional Crisis,’ and a paper on “India in 
England,” by “ Vidvadn.” Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s re- 
markable serial, “ A Call,” is finished in the present number. 
Although Mr. Henry James’s influence may be noticed in 
“A Call,” it is an original psychological study of unusual 
power, and we hope to see it soon in volume form. 


The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday 

morning, 

Oct. 29. 
Consols 24per cent. ea és eee 824 
German Threes ... ea noe eee 82 
Spanish Fours... ase ose sae 934 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... od we 92 
Steel Common __... oe aia oe 91; 


Price Friday 


Tue Stock Markets have not been very cheerful. They are 
under the influence of the five per cent. bank rate, and 
this very high rate has failed as yet to draw gold, except 
for a small parcel from Switzerland. The monetary 
position altogether is rather awkward and ominous. 
In fact, some of the experts are seriously contem- 
plating the unpleasant possibility of a 6 per cent rate. Good 
authorities, both in the United States and Germany (where 
the position looks weakest), assert, however, that they are 
quite confident, and see no reason why prices should not be 
fairly well maintained. Rubber is still the rage, and the 
price of the raw material, which stands extraordinarily high, 
is an encouragement to investors in plantations. The Con- 
tinent is beginning to take an interest, and certainly it is 
surprising that the London Stock Exchange has not yet 
formed a distinct market for rubber shares. It divides 
rubber investments with Mincing Lane, but very few rubber 
shares are quoted on the Stock Exchange List of Securities, 
the reason being that most of the companies are so very 
small. Foreign affairs are not altogether satisfactory. The 
Greek insurrection is a farce, but it does not help Greek 
finances. The Turkish loan has been badly received, as it 





is doubtless to provide for Army and Navy and revenue 
defi¢iencies, and not to improve Turkey. 


Fear OF THE Logps. 


Asked as to the condition of the Stock Exchange,a lead- 
ing broker remarked that it was political, Members are 
talking apprehensively of the Lords throwing out the 
Budget, of a General Election, of financial. chaos, 
heavy deficiencies, big loans, and serious consequential 
falls in gilt-edged securities. The figure usually men- 
tioned in the Stock Exchange is 50 millions as the 
probable amount of a loan in the expected contingency, but 
there is, of course, little likelihood of such an amount 
having to be faced. The chief difficulty is that it may be 
impossible to collect anything like the proper amount of 
Income-tax before the end of the financial year, which would 
mean a very big deficiency for this year, and a very big 
surplus for the next one. If the tea duty were lost, several 
months’ supply of tea would be imported in a very short 
space of time, and the revenue would drop two or three 
millions. 

Tue Buenos AYRES AND PACIFIC. 


Argentina and its railways are under a_ cloud. 
The price of Buenos Ayres and Pacific stock is still 
wobbling about, but the market is expecting it to settle 
down and sink considerably lower than it is at present. 
Indeed the figures given in the report are ominous enough 
for anything. The dividend is reduced from 7 to 5 per cent., 
and in order to pay this lower rate the directors have to 
take £89,000 from the reserve fund and reduce the carry 
forward from £13,628 to £12,215. That is the answer to 
the market’s long-drawn speculations as to whether it would 
be possible to pay 6 per cent. And the outlook for the 
future is worse than the results of the past; in the next 
twelve months debenture interest and preference dividend will 
need at least another £180,000; there are also £3,000,000 
ordinary shares on which 5 per cent. is payable till 1911, 
and these will absorb £150,000 of the current year’s net 
revenue. Thus, apart altogether from the new issues of the 
capital (which are known to be hanging over us) the balance 
available for distribution will need to be at least £400,000 
higher next June if the present rate of 5 per cent. is to be 
maintained. In other words, gross receipts must be nearly 
£1,000,000 larger. Is that possible? Probably, or certainly, 
not. Traffics to the end of last week were £37,000 less 
than at the corresponding point of 1908, and it is scarcely 
credible that between now and the end of June they will 
rise by £1,037,000. The harvest has been indifferent, and 
all the Argentine traffics are dropping. But the ripeni 
crops look very well. Moreover, it must be said 
that the new lines ought soon to begin earning 
revenue, and there are still men about the markets wita 
confidence enough to predict five per cent. in 1910. In the 
long run everybody agrees that the line ought to do very 
well and probably come back to its old rate of dividend, 
but “the long run”’ is a dangerous thing to speculate on, 
and those who decide to hold on for the rise may have t 
reconcile themselves to a longish decline before their capital 
begins to appreciate again. 
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are THE remedy for Loss of Voice, Huskiness or Soreness of the Throat, 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, &c. These Pastilles have an unrivalled 

reputation for their wonderfully soothirg qualities for all Throat 
troubles. Made to a formula of the Liverpool Throat Hospital. 


1/- and 4/6 per box 
of all Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Write fer Sample enclosing 1d. stamp to cover postage to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


, aot for EVAN®’ Pastilies and refuse all imitations, 
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MAKERS TO H.M,. THE KING. 


The 


Flavour 
of 


Rowntree’s 
Cocoa 


delicious ! 











4. ROYAL 
o* », 





TO H.M. THE KING 


You know what ‘hat means. No matter how 
stout your overcoat, how thick your boots, the 
damp will find its way through somehow. 

And the damp tells you so, very plainly, by 
the sense you have of discomfort, chilliness 
and ‘‘shiveryness.”’ 


Stop the coming cold at once! Get into a 


Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a couple of tablespoonfuls 
or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD have been 
added. Try it yourself. 


Colman’s 


mustard 


You can avoid rain-chill by such a bath. 




















mend it with confidence 
tothe investing public.” 
Times. 
mh a Lowenfeld has 
=. this subject his and 





Why do Investors 
so often lose both 
Capital & Income? 


A clear and logical an- 
swer to this and scores 
of other vital questions 
will be found in Mr. 
Henry Lowenfeld’s new 


book, “ All About Invest- 


” 
ment, 5s. net. 


Gis nse. 


of all Booksellers 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘A volume of sound 
common-sense calibre, 
clear,spirited, and plain 

Spoken. We recom- 


Every business man should 
read it, for it explains in 
simple and forceful 
language the science of 
both safeguarding capital 
increasing income 
There is not a dull moment 
nor an abstruse point in 


all its 288 pages. 


Morning Post. 
“Endeavours to fur- 
nish the principles by 
which investors should 
be guided.” 
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| We will send this book 
on approval for a week 


to any reader of “The Nation” on receipt of 
postcard mentioning “The Nation.” Address 
Publisher, 2. Wate:loe Piace, London, :.W. 
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vat WI 
"FOOD \ i 
A i is primarily { 
i a nutritive food 
lf for those suffer- 
ing from digestive 
debility, or during} 
severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
f is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 






























Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Gc. 
everywhere. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination in December. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 








Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
OGitizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 
The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. aad 








CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.) 
Second Mistress : Miss ESTERBROOK HIOKS, B.SO., London, 
A limited number of boarders received. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GiRLS AND BOYS) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 


R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.. 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “TRIFORM, London.” Telephone No. :GERRARD 1854. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(FounDED 1876.) 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, *‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

the Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations, 
Fees from 12s.per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 





ESAME HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children’ 
Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, the Principal 
Miss Emily Last, 434, Acacia Road, London, NW. 





CO-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
FOUNDED 1808. 
80 Boys. 64 GIRLS. Ages 11-18 years, 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 


x 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis, &c.,4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 

THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { (yy Eris, 
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AGENTS, 


ESTATE 








—__—_. 





CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON, 


Healthy and Beautiful situa. 
tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
& Shirley Hills, & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
Freehold from 1,000 guineas. 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, 4 
Stabling, four railway stations, 
30 minutes from London, 
Dougias Young and 
ro Agents and Surveyors, 
Office on Estate. and 
61, Coleman Street, Bank, E.0, 
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connoisseurs OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























LPINE SPORTS LIMITED beg to announce that they have 

secured the entire accomodation in the following hotels for the 
winter season for SKATING, TOBOGGANNING CURLING, SKI-ING 
and SLEIGHING:—MONTANA PALACE. VILLARS-STR-OLLON, 
the seven principal hotels: MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels: ST. 


BEATENBERG, two hotelx:; KANDERSTEG, Hotel VICTORIA, 
WENGEN. four hotels; LENZERHEIDE, Kurhaus, BALLAIGUES, 


GRAND HOTEL AUBEPINE. &c. For illustrated handbook apply to 
The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











All Original Matter 








THE ODD VOLUME 1909 


A Literary and Artistic Annual 


PUBLISHED TO AID THE FUNDS OF THE NATIONAL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


Fa Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


32 Full-page Illustrations in Black and White 


30 Literary Contributions Stories, Essays, 
Poems, etc. 
Contributed by the foremost Artists and Authors of the Day. 


ONE SHILLING NET 


AT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 

















BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 
OXFORD AND OTHER EDITIONS 
FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, 
AND PRIVATE USE. 
ILLUSTRATED PRIZE BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS from is., &c. 


BOOKS &c New Lists now ready, sent 
 ] s Post- Free. 


Tel.No. THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
Central 329 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


Catalogue Ne. 367. Just Out. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Also a Useful and Comprehensive Catalogue of Current General 
: Literature, Fictien, Science, Art, Gc, 





BIBLES, 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL  ctomperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floer. Gpotons Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire- 
proot. Perfect Lory Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, amis wena 
3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
ore Address—“* Thackeray, London.” 











LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE mores. J. B. WILD, oe. ae. aon, 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class; moderate 
SILVER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 























E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








ST. _ANN’S HOTEL. 


First Hotel 





DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 





8. R. Jefferson 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles 


SOUTHPORT. ma 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord &t., mot and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noonTeas,Tel 647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 























ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Table d’Héte. H. E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt 











Re-appearance of 


“THE THRUSH,” 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 
Dec. Ist, 1909. 

New Feature—Literary Articles on all Subjects. 








Contributions (which will be paid for) should 


be addressed to— 
The Editor, “ The Thrush” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Publishers: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 











EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResrpentTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 














HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
RED LION HOTEL. Overlooking famous Regatta Course 
ILFRACOMBE. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 








Wm. McIntosh 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ — walk from either station 





ye 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church 8 Wm. Russell 
Telegrams: “ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 





GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Royal. G. Cutte, Prop. 





LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea 


LLANELLY. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN,. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 
MATLOCK. 

SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 
NELSON. 

RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


J. T. Weaver 





Grounds 9 acres 




















Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette,”’) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ‘Problems and Prizes,”’ 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















Everybody at this season wants 
to know about the New Books, and 
everybody may learn about them 
from the November BOOK MONTHLY, 
6d. net; for instance about “My 
Summer in London,” a merry, happy 
volume of London Stories, Anecdotes 
and Memories. Order the BOOK 
MONTHLY from your Bookseller, or 
from the publishers. 











SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FACE OF CHINA. | MELBA: an Authorised Biography. 











By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.8S. Travels in East, North, Central, By AGNES G, MURPHY. With Chapters by Madame MELBA on 
and Western China. With some Account of the New Schools, “The Art of Singing” and on “The Selection of Music as a 
Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious Sacred Profession.” With Photogravure Frontispiece and 37 | ortraits, 
Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map Views, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo cloth. 16s. net. Also an Intro- 
of China. With 64 Illustrations after Water-Colours and Sepia ductory note by G, A. FULLER MAITLAND. 

Drawings by the Author. 20s. net. 

Also a Large Paper Limited Edition, plates mounted, parchment, 


= NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE 
THE COLOUR OF ROME. MAKING. 


7 : : By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Arts, 
By OLAVE POTTER, 60 Illustrations in Water Colour and - re TISE 
Sepia by YOSHIO MARKINO, who also contributes an Intro- University of Oxford. NEW EDITION, REVISED. 7s. 6d. net. 
ductory Chapter. 20s net. 


t 
a Paper Limited Edition, plates mounted, parchment, THE PAINTERS OF VICENZA. 


EPISTOLA OBSCURORUM VIRORUM By TANCRED BORENIUS. With 15 Full-Page Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
(1515-1517), STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS, FROM 


The Latin Text of the Editiones Principes with an English render- CLOUET TO INGRES. 


ing, Copious Notes. and an Gistorical Introduction by FRANCIS 

> te 4 Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and arranged 

GRIF FIN STOKES. English Edition limited to 500 Numbered by P M. TURNER oe, “i. COLLINS BAKER. With 8 Coloured 

ag With a Photogravure Frontispiece and Facsimile Title- Plates and 24 in Half-tone. Cloth, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. Edition de 
age. Royal8vo, buckram, 20s. net. Luxe, with 5 additional coloured plates, crown 4to, parchment 
_ _No English translation, or edition with English annotations, of 15s. net. 

oe yy yy has previously appeared, and it may safely be said 

that the light it throws upon the Religious, Social, and Political 

conditions of Western Europe during the early years of the Six- THE MIND OF THE ARTIST. 

——- Century cannot be neglected by serious students of the Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their Art. Collected and 
seats Arranged by Mrs. LAURANCE BINYON. With 8 Iilustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER OF GAME. 
seed DCE OF YORK. aed oF Wed esa'e Sarcie: | THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


y d F. BAILLIE- . 
GROHMAN. With Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Translated by Dr. E. P. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 23 Full-Page Illustrations after Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. 12 Coloured Illustrations by 
the Illuminations in the Original MS. in the Bibliothéque MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. ° 
Nationale, Paris. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, Alxo an E:tition ce Luxe, crown 4to, pure rag paper, with the 
10s. 6d. net. plates mounted, parchment ls. net.; pigskin, with cla+ ps, 25s. net 








CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS. 





S Publisher to the Medici Society, Ltd., Mr. Lee Warner will this Autumn issue the first books printed in 
the Riccardi Press Fount, which has been specially designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne for the Medici 
Society. The Society will use this Fount in order to publish editions of books no less excellent in 
typography than are the Medici Prints from the point of view of technical colour printing. The 
opinion of the Burlington Magazine that ‘‘ nothing so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public” 
has long since become a general verdict with regard to the Medici Prints. The desire of the Medici Society 
in respect of the Riccardi Press Books is to render generally available typography of the like excellence. _ 
In designing this Fount Mr. Horne has had the benefit of the invaluable experience gained in his two earlier 
essays in the same direction. The ‘‘ face” of the Riccardi Fount is more important than that of either 
of its predecessors. In style it is specially based upon the larger of the two faces used in the famous First 
Edition of Horace, printed at Florence in the year 1492 by Antonio Miscomino. With this as his guide, Mr. 
Horne has produced a face of a legibility and brilliance unrivalled by any modern attempt in the same direction. 
That the presswork of the Riccardi Fount shall be as excellent as its design, is guaranteed by the fact 
that the printing will be executed at the Chiswick Press, under the direction of Mr. Chas. T. Jacobi. The 
actual cutting of the Fount has been carried out by Mr. E. P. Prince, whom all typographers know as the 
cutter of the majority of famous new faces from those of the Kelmscott Press onwards. 


The first Riccardi Press Books will be : 
THE STORY OF GRISELDA 


Being the Tenth story of the Tenth day from the ‘‘ Decameron” of Boccaccio, translated by J. M. Rigg: 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


Reprinted after the Authorised Version by permission, and illustrated with 10 plates reproduced in. 
colour by the Medici Process after the water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint: title engraved on the 
wood after the design by the same artist. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated. by George Long, with 12 plates reproduced in colour by the Medici Process after the water- 
colour drawings by W. Russell Flint, and an engraved title after the design by Noel Rooke. 


The detailed Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Press Types, will be sent post free on application. 


as received, preference being given only to subscribers 
ORDERS WILL BE EXECUTED IN ROTATION { to the entire series of Riccardi Press Books. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER (Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd.), 38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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